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Solophenyl! Color 


Geigy announces the addition of a new and most interesting 
Solophenyl* dyestuff 


Solophenyl Dark Green G B L** 


whose self-shade is most desirable and whose use as a shading 
element on Cotton or Rayon gives a wider application to the 
Solopheny! series. 


Solopheny!] Dark Green G B L aisles offering the extreme in 
light fastness, characteristic of the Solopheny] series, is influenced 
in the minimum by anti-crease finishes. Those mills producing 
mixed upholstery fabrics will also like its lack of affinity for the 
wool fibre. 


Other desirable features include its fastness to perspiration, water, 
salt water, dry and wet cleaning. 


Bulletin +9 G gives the complete story of this new and most 
interesting Solopheny] Dark Green G B L. 


Registered U.S. Patent Office. 
Patented. 


b OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 
of the 


«Proce GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 
"AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 89-91 BARCLAY STREET - NEW YORK—NEW YORE 
| | OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS Ga - mae ee Geiny The Geigy Co. Lid. 


Chicago - Providence National Buildings 


ANN COLORISTS Toronto Parsonage, Manchester 


Dyestu Makers Since 18359 





for 


achieve 
superior 

processing 
results... 


economically! 
ae 
with 


CYANAMID 
SULFONATED OILS 


Why? Simply because you cut costs 

by using these superior oils in your processing. 
« Cc - 

Have the economies all on vour side, 


by having Cyanamid Sulfonated Oils work efficiently, 


dependably to bring you consistently top-quality results. 


Remember . . . from source through sulfonation, 


Cyanamid controls the quality. 








A WIDE RANGE OF 
SUPERIOR OILS 


is becoming more generally avail- 
able as Cyanamid’s channels of raw 
material supply continue to openup. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... 
AQUASOL* Sulfonated Castor Oils; 
NO-OGDOROL* Finishing Oils; 
DECERESOL* Wetting Agents; 
PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent; 
Penetrants, Softeners, Finishes, 
Sizing Compounds, and other spe- 
cialties and Heavy Chemicals. 


For low-cost chemical equivalent o 
distilled HzO... FILT-R-STIL* 
Demineralizing Units 


Skeg. U.S. Kat. UB. ** l,ade-murk 


AMERICAN byanamid COMPANY + Sncdustrial Chemicals Division 


ROCKEFELLER 


PLAZA+ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass. © Philcdelphic, Po.« Pittsburgh, Po.« Baltimore, Md. « Charlotte, N. C. « Cleveland, O. © Cincinnati, O. ¢ Chicago, Ill. ¢ Detroit, Mich. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. « St. Lovis, Mo. « Los Angeles, Cal. ¢ San Francisco, Cal. ¢ Seattle, Wash. 


In Canada: Dillons Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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effect on light fastness. 





IF one of these is your problem, investigate 


SAPAMINE WL 


| Yarn softening — package or 
skein 

2 Piece goods finishing 

3 Static 

+ Nylon hosiery and fabrics 
finishing 

> Modifying resin finishes 

© Softening chlorinated or 

shrinkproof wool yarn 
















EMERY’S 


Fatty Acid Esters 


QUALITY e UNIFORMITY 


Emery 2210 e Glyceryl Monostearate 

Emery 2221 Glyceryl Mono-oleate 

Emery 2301 Methyl Oleate 

Emery 2302 Propyl Oleate 

Emery 2410 » Diethylene Glycol Monostearate 
Emery 2510 «+ Propylene Glycol Monostearate 


Emery announces the availability in commercial 
quantities of a group of fatty acid esters light in 
color with high mono-ester contents and low 
amounts of the alcohol and free fatty acid. 


These products are offered on the basis of controlled and specified com- 


positions including mono-ester content. Write to our nearest office (ad- y/ 
dresses below) for bulletin No. 461 which includes complete specifications. / 


Currently, Emery’s Development Department is evaluating a series of P 
polyglycol esters and invites your inquiry for experimental samples. ‘OR 


Ss m & ®& F .@ 2 F 2 F - ~ : w €. « 


4206-19 Carew Tower e Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


3002 Woolworth Bldg. 187 Perry St. 401 N. Broad St. 
New York 7, N.Y. Lowell, Mass. Philadelphia 8, Pa, 
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dyeing 


application prints 


discharge prints 


selected dyestuffs with good fastness properties 
in a wide range of colors. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE © PROVIDENCE © CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
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When eye appeal is 


uy appeal... 


From years of experience, 
textile processors realize that 
the buy appeal of fabrics 
depends greatly on 


proper processing, 


That explains why so many 

of America’s leading mills, 
converters, finishers and 

dyers have turned to 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for 
high-quality wetting, fulling, 
scouring and dispersing agents, 


Remember. there is a C.P.P. 


soap Or synthetic detergent 

for every type of fabric— for 
every processing problem, Ask 
your local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


representative for details. 
COLGATE FORMULA 25 


For low-temperature washing ordi- 
narily requiring olive oil soaps. 
Sold in eastern states only. 
COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
High-grade thin white flakes. Not 
milled or polished. 90% anhy- 
drous soap. 

ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 
Made from pure tallow, guaran- 
teed to contain &8°° or more soap. 
Titer approx. f°... 

ARCTIC SYNTEX A, T, AND M 
Synthetic detergents and wetting 
agents. Have specially desirable 
leveling effect in dyeing. 

COLGATE FORMULA 10 
92"¢ oleic acid soda soap in flake 
form for silk degumming. wool 


Or. write today to 
Industrial Department, 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company. 
YY 


Bold checks are the fashion for cold 
weather. Photographed here, a new 
fabric in 100% wool. Broken 
hounds-tooth weave with Royal and 
Vavy blue check on natural 


hac ‘ground, 


SCOUTING. a l textile processing. 





Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Jersey City 2, N. J. ° Atlanta 3, Ga. . Chicago 11, Ill. . Kansas City 3, Kans , Berkeley 2, Calif. 
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The dependable, hamid and 
economical de-sizing agent for 
cottons, rayons and mixed goods. 
Applicable over a wide range of 


processes, temperatures and speeds. 


HAS PROVED PARTICULARLY SUITABLE FOR CONTINUOUS DE-SIZING 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. + 180 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Starch Paste Processing History 
at Hartsville, South Carolina 


Fo years the sloppy, slow, wasteful, hit-or-miss kettle method 
of processing starch paste has been an anachronism in the 
progressive textile industry. 

But now the job has been cleaned up, speeded up, and given 
quality control—thanks to VoTaToR apparatus functioning on a 
continuous, closed basis at significant savings in time, labor, ma- 
terial, floor space, money. Compare the above “‘before’”’ and “‘after’’ 
pictures, taken at the Hartsville Print & Dye Works Division of 
the United States Finishing Company. The VorarTor installation 
at the right is spic and span, and then some! 

It produces a superior, uniformly smooth, homogeneous starch 
paste for naphthol colors with 15% less starch than required by the 
old kettle equipment shown at the left. 

It requires only 15 man-hours per 3000 gallons of finished paste 
per 20-hour day, in sharp contrast to 40 man-hours formerly 
required. 

It occupies one-third the floor space formerly needed. 

It uses heating and cooling mediums more economically than 
ever before. 

It is virtually automatic, with positively no spilling over, no 
possibility of contamination, no entry of foreign matter. 

In addition to starch paste for naphthol colors, vat reduction 
paste and vat standard paste at Hartsville are processed with 
VOTATOR apparatus—even more advantageously in some respects. 
Write for details. 


THE GIRDLER CORPORATION, VOTATOR DIVISION, LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 
150 Broadway, New York City 7—2612 Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4 
505 Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta 3 
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Cutaway view of closed cylinder assembly of a VOTATOR 
processing unit, used in Hartsville’s improved system for 
preparing starch paste for printing gum—a tube assembly 
of unique design that provides an extraordinary high rate 
of heat transfer. Starch-water slurry, pumped into the 
annular space between shaft and heat transfer tube, is 
instantaneously heated or chilled, and discharged at the 
other end under pressure at the required temperature. 
Scraper blades on the rapidly revolving mutator shaft 
keep the heat transfer surface clear of the insulating film 
that would otherwise impede heat transfer. This cylinder 
assembly can be cleaned in ten minutes simply by 
introducing room-temperature water for that period. 






INDUSTRIAL STARCH PROCESSING APPARATUS 





VOTATOR is a trade mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) applying only to products of The Girdler Corporation 
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Here are two blue-ribbon surface-active 
agents which, together, satisfy all your 
wetting and rewetting requirements. 


Newly improved — highly effective in 
acid and alkaline solutions — clear, 
amber color — resists inorganic salts. 


eel Newly improved — highly effective in 
acid and neutral solutions — clear, 
golden color — resists inorganic salts — 
ideal for rewetting. 


Samples and further data on request 


*Trademark Registered 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
ESTABLISHED 1815 © PLANTS AT DIGHTON, MASS. AND CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND et 


NEW YORK e BOSTON ° PHILADELPHIA ° CHARLOTTE 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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“Tt’s one of them, Mr. Jones—the Niagara Falls plant.” 


Yes, Mr. Jones and there’s another at Saltville, Va., to serve the southeast, and a 
third at Lake Charles, La., serving the southwest. With three plants, 
Mathieson offers triple flexibility in deliveries of caustic soda. Call it three 
sources of supply. That’s why weather, breakdowns, railroad or labor 
conditions seldom keep Mathieson from making prompt deliveries. 


The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.), 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Caustic Soda...Soda Ash ... Bicarbonate of 
Soda...liquid Chlorine... Chlorine Dioxide 
Ammonia, Anhydrous & Aqua...HTH Prod- 
ucts...Dry Ice...Carbonic Gas...Sodium 
Chiorite Products ... Sodium Methylate. 
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— and Calgon has many other uses in the textile in- 


c. dustry. For full information, write for the bulletin lL 


‘*Calgon Data for the Textile Chemist.’’ 


*7. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


zz.| calgon, 


a 
inc. 
CALGON A SUBSIDIARY OF HAGAN BUILDING 

HAGAN CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 30,-PA. 
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A NEW MULTI-PURPOSE 
SYNTHETIC AUXILIARY 


Pie 


REPCOLENE is a clear, 


free flowing, non-jelling liquid. 


REPCOLENE is an effective wetting, 


dispersing and levelling agent. 
REPCOLENE is extremely stable and its 
activity is not affected by acids, alkalies, 
lime or the salts usually found in hard water. 
REPCOLENE when dried into the fabric 


makes them highly absorbent. 


REFINED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Lyndhurst © New Jersey 
* Manufacturers of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 
Southern Representative: DYER S. MOSS, 130] Liberty Life Bldg., Charlofte, North Carolina 
E. L. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. |. 


New England Representatives : 
CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) R. I. 


Canadian Selling Agents: Carbic Color and Chemical Co., Inc., 56 McNab Street South, Hamilton, Ontario 


Exporting Agent: Chem-Col Company, 82 Wall St.,,; New York City. 


+ 


Hooker Sultides 


are remarkably free from impurities 


Commercial chemicals can approach the purity of laboratory chem- 
icals. When you choose Hooker Sulfides, that’s what you expect 
and will get in every shipment. 

Manufacturing refinements and closely controlled operations result 
in the production of sulfides that are practically iron free. In Hooker 
Sodium Sulfide you will find no more than 8 ppm Fe and in the Sodium 





Sulfhydrate no more than 5 ppm Fe. 
































To safeguard your operations from uneconomical side reactions due to 
impurities of reactants, use uniformly high purity sulfides from Hooker. 
Technical data sheets and test samples may be obtained when 
requested on your company letterhead. 


SODIUM SULFIDE Na,S SODIUM SULFHYDRATE NaSH 


(sodium hydrosulfide) 


Description: Light yellow colored solid in flake form. 
Rapidly scluble in water; slightly soluble in Description: Light lemon colored solid in flake form. Com- 
alcohol; insoluble in ether. pletely and rapidly soluble in water, alcohol 
; and ether. 
I NN os eras ween wid ee wivslew ba ae 78.1 
Be cut store Clr. Man 100°C NN Ras TE. WO as oie ces wew cae eesicew sees 56.1 
, BCs danas staat ess vata diner 
Analysis 
Ta Te 60 to 62% voeenne 
NaCl eet era ios iwid.tie kctnaadsse cl ae NaSH Terre rrt cr Teer Ce Te ~»sfO to 127, 
ther Wa Salts ooo. es sds ee MEM. NaS ......... 00s sees eres 025 to 25% 
Oe Sl 8 ppm Max. Ee ener 0.4 to 0.8% 
Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, Pb ............ | ppm Max. NagSO, and NaHCO, ......... 0.04 to 0.47, i 
Water of crystallization ......36.5 to 34.5% Fe... eee eee eee eect eee eee eed » ppm Max. 
) / ’ oe 
Cu, Ni, Cz, Min, Pb ...... «0:66:00 1 ppm Max. c 
Uses: In unhairing hides and wool pulling; desulfurizing Water of crystallization .......... 28 to 269% 
viscose rayon; in manufacture of dyestuffs, chemical sal . ‘ a ; n 
- sles Uses: In unhairing hides, in desulfurizing viscose rayon; 
intermediates, paper pulp, special glass, soap and 5 . wes 
F / : : in preparation of dyestuffs and other organic chem- r 
rubber; as an ingredient of dye liquor for textile dye- , SY . . : : 
: . - - aaa ee : ‘ icals such as thioamides, thiourea, thioglycolic acid, 
ing; in calico printing, boiling out linen; ore flotation ‘ ae : : ‘ Ag 
ae thio- and dithiobenzoic acids, sodium thiosulfate. re 
and metal refining. 
Shipping Containers: 
Shipping Containers: Steel drums ....... 90 and 350 Ibs. net. Lacquer-lined steel drums ...... 90 and 350 Ibs. net. ‘ 
C 
i 
JU! ' 
2 Forty-Seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. / 
New York, N. Y. Wilmington, Calif. Tacoma, Wash. 
Caustic Soda Chlorine Muriatic Acid Sodium Sulfide Sodium Sulfhydrate 
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AMANTHRENE* VAT COLORS 
provide the answer to the demand for 
better color fastness in textiles 


GREY BR 


in double powder 


or paste form 


A new Grey, neutral yet not sombre 
in tone, suitable for use on cotton 
and rayon by the various vat 
methods. Unexcelled where 
maximum fastness to light, washing, 
chlorine or peroxide is important — 
equally satisfactory for printing of 
quality fabrics or dyeing 


of fine yarns and pieces. 


Another of the Amanthrene range of superior vat colors. For detailed 
information on the whole range available, as well as data 
regarding your own particular requirements, consult our nearest branch. 


A.A.P. technicians are always happy to be of service. 





AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York, N.Y. »* 


Branches: Boston, Mass. * Providence, R. |. * Philadelphia, Pa. « Charlotte, N. C. © Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. ¢ Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. « 


Toronto, Canada 


Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 





Montreal, Canada 





Savings UP with NOPCO'FUA 


| The self-fulling, self-scouring wool oil whose remarkable versatility | 
__ is proven daily in countless woolen mills, on all woolen processes. 


: iis >, 
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NOTE THESE FURTHER ADVANTAGES OF NOPCO FUA 

















| *Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


NOPCO FUA performs like an oil on 
the fibers during carding and spinning 
and like a soap in wet finishing. It is 
all fatty . . | contains no mineral oil 
or hydrocarbons. It is salt and ash 
free. NOPCO FUA needs no added 
equipment or change in procedure. 


All in all, no other wool oil can lay 
claim to so many exclusive advantages 
Gs NOPCO FUA:~ No other can dupti- 
cate its versatile performance. 

Send for Technical Bulletin T-23. It describes 
NOPCO FUA'’s aid to better, faster, 
more economical woolen processing. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Harrison, N. J. 


Formerly National Oil Products Company 


BRANCHES: BOSTON ° CHICAGO 


CEDARTOWN, GA. ° RICHMOND, CALIF. 


Self-Fulling 


Wool Oil | 
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Self-Scouring — 
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Aceta te 
D yestutts 





Produced for synthetic fabrics, Eastman 
Acetate Dyestuffs are available in a 
variety of colors for practically every 

e method of dyeing and printing. There are 
dyes well adapted to discharge or 
application printing. Other Eastman 
Acetate Dyestuffs can be used on both 


jig and box, at either high or low 


. temperatures, with excellent build-up and 
a leveling properties. Fabric dyers may 

- take advantage of the special fastness 

™ properties of Eastman dyes developed to 
DA withstand fading under various conditions. 
= The full benefit of Eastman research on 


dyeing problems is extended without 





obligation to users of these dyestufts. 





Tennessee Eastman Corporation 


A SUBSIDIARY 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs are sold 

in the United States through 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation in 
Kingsport, Tennessee, and Lodi, N. J.; 
in Canada, through Clough Dyestuff 
Company, Ltd., 33 St. Mathieu Street, 


St. Laurent, Quebec. 
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ANILINE & ALIZARINE COLORS 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


FINISHING MATERIALS 


FOR 


WOOL — COTTON — RAYON — ACETATE 
AND MIXED FIBERS 


CR gir 
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FACTORY AT ASHLAND. MASSACHUSETTS 


NYANZA COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ine. 


109 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


FACTORIES: 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. e 


BRANCHES: 
ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 
549 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. o 635 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
304 E. Moorehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
CANADIAN AGENTS: 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, 123 Liberty St., Toronto, Canada 


NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N 3 ea 


@ 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portiand, Ore Si 


-* 
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You get printing that’s color-rich and color- 


sharp — prints and pastels that strike and hold 
Fashion’s fancy — when you use Keltex, the 
modern algin thickening agent. 


Keltex insures exact printing paste viscosity 
and perfect penetration, brings out true, 


even color values. It can be used with 
equally effective results in machine, screen, 
or discharge printing, and it prevents 
migration of Indigosol when pad dyed. 
Keltex is carefully processed to give pre- 
cise, unvarying results. Free of grit or 
other foreign matter. Easy to use and 
easy to wash out. Let us send you de- 
tailed information on its suitability to 
your individual requirements. A letter to 


our Technical Service Department will 
bring you the full story. 


April 5, 1948 
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MAYPON © MAYPON © MAYPON @¢ MAYPON j C 
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DIVISION + ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


BOSTON + PROVIDENCE » PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO » SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND, ORE. 
40 RECTOR sT., NEW YORK 6, WY. GREENSBORO +» CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA + NEW ORLEANS » CHATTANOOGA + TORONTO 
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Permanent § oftening 


of Rayon, Acetate, Bemberg 
and Cotton Textiles 


@ Cationic surface-active softening agents. 


@ Insure permanent, distinctive, soft, lofty hands 
to rayon, acetate, bemberg and cotton. 


@ Impart hands of excellent pliability to aralac, 
silk, wool and other textiles. 


@ Substantive to textile fibers. 


@ Do not plaster nap down. Leave a soft, fine 
nap on nubby or rough goods, without matting. 


@ Easy to apply in print washer, jig, dye beck, 
quetsch or starch mangle. 


@ A little goes a long way. 


@® Stable to hard water, chlorides, sulfates, or- 
ganic acids, and small amounts of mineral 
acids. 


@ Wide range of effects available. 


WRITE FOR THE NEW 
ONYXSAN BULLETIN 
TX-1 


The story of The Onyxsans 
has been brought up-to- 
date in this new bulletin. 

eaarmeet It covers the chemical and 

Tn eee physical characteristics, 
peer et major advantages and 

a” : wate eae applications of each 

Sree one of the five indi- 

Ge vidual members of 
eager ; The Onyxsan Family, 








CHEMICALS FOR DYEING «+ FINISHING + PRINTING 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


CHICAGO 


in Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA + LOS ANGELES 


For Export: Onyx international 
Jersey City 2, N. J. | 
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Henri says... 


“WAPACO Wool Oil B ees 
ma cheri. She save my CHIPPEWA 
FALLS WOOLEN MILL 
7 1 : / much money and much time. Ze reasons?” 
aij ue e 
Sy »* 


ie 8 yey 8 


WAPACO woot oi FF 
1. Gives us CONTINUAL HIGH YIELDS OFF CARD. 
2. Eliminates GUMMING of Card Wire and Pitting. 
3. Assures SCOURABILITY . . . using less soap and doing a 


superior job. 


4, Allows EXACT ESTIMATE OF PRODUCTION. We process 
_ 1500-2500 pounds without stripping cards. 


5. Eliminates OXIDATION. 
6. Can BE LEFT AROUND INDEFINITELY IN THE GREASE. 
7. Produces LESS ENDS DOWN AT THE RUB APRON ... for 


more uniformity. 
8. PENETRATES . . . does not lie on the surface. 
9, MIXES IN HARDEST OF WATERS . . . hot or cold. 


10. Allows FIRST BREAKER TO STRIP AS EASILY AS FINISHING 
BREAKER. Also will strip to base of the wire on all breakers, 
doffers, workers and strippers. 


A Watson-Park DEMONSTRATOR WILL BE GLAD TO DISCUSS 
YOUR PROBLEMS WITH YOU. OR WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


WATSON-PARK COMPANY 


es ee ee 261 FRANKLIN STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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BECCO 





HAT highly important process between the grey room and the 


finishing plant or the dye house is illustrated herewith in principle. 
The key to success is the Becco method of rope — open-width bleach- 
ing, especially developed for heavy goods and for dyeing. 


Becco Continuous Steam Bleaching means better quality, higher pro- 
duction, and shorter processing time at lower cost. It is a flexible 
method for handling various types and widths of goods. 


Let Becco engineers and bleaching experts discuss with you your par- 
ticular requirements. They can give you useful ideas on how to improve 
your present operations and help you plan for the future. 


BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
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(Sulfi 

The problem in the scouring operation is to condition the goods to 
obtain even dyeing and level shades, and a fibre properly prepared Naos 
for later operations. (ABS 

The powerful detergency . . . rapid scouring action .. . great rins- 

ability... and effectiveness of Oratol L-48 in neutral, acid, or alkaline 
solutions make it logical to expect cleaner goods better prepared for Colts 

bleaching, dyeing, or printing. This means: 
1. Fewer rejects and redyes 3. Clean, vibrant colors Fe2(: 
2. More level dyeing— 4. Improved hand ee 
less streakiness 

Other important advantages include more rapid cleansing and rins- Fe (N 
ing, less water requirement, and a speeding up of production through (Iron 





greater latitude of operation. 


Ask our representative for full details on Oratol L-48, or, write 
today for technical data and generous free sample for testing. 





Plants, Branches and Warehouses 
Plants: Passaic, Carlstadt, N. J.; Los Angeles, Calif. 


Warehouses: Providence, R. 1.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Utica, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Greenville, S. C.; 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Nas$O,° 10H20 Colorless Crystals | 42.3% Na»$O, —_ 
(Sodiom Sulfate) 
—_——— Sees Ke —— —————— — ~ _ —_——-— 
auber’s Salt, Anhydrous 
Na2$O, White Granules 99.5% Na»SO, Bags _ as crystal but stronger 
i product. 
(Sodium Sulfate) 
) = ee + - tines — 
Snte Motel 66° Be Pe cl | Carbonizing wool; dyeing; 
ric ACI Liquid 93.19% H.$O | Tank Truck ) desizing cotton; souring; 
H2SO.4 i ati Tonk oe rayon spinning bath. 
a a Swen 
tie Acid Carboys Dye bath; souring agent; 
ene ACIG Colorless Liquid Various Barrels imparting scroop to cotton 
CH;COOH + water Tank Cars and sitk. 
Aqua Ammonia omy 26° B. / Carb ’ : 
NH,OH + water Colorless Liquid 20.4% a oust aa Wool scouring; dyeing. 
(Ammonia) i 
—f— oo ——— oe — - — _— ——$__ ____— — — 
A Carboys . . 
- —— 20° Be Souring; removing hypo- 
HCI + Water Liquid 31.45% HCI Tank Cars chlorite bleach; dyeing. 
(Muriatic Acid) Tank Trucks 
) - Stabilizing peroxide 
} White Powder 98% Na4P20; Ques bleaches; water treatment 
Na4P20; (Equiv. 52% P20;) and dispersing agent; de- 
(TSPP) (Pyro) tergent. 
No2SiO; ° SHO White Granules 29.0% Na.O Kier boiling as detergent. 
28iOz3 2 
- . hi ai - Dyeing with sulfur dyes; de- 
pad ips oF 60% NaS Steel Drums pilatory for wool pulling; 
NazS + water olid Mass enecniahetie rayon. 
Na»SO:: White Powder 98.5% Na.SO Pea ™ Rayon manufacturing. 
280; . 
(Sulfite) : 
Bleaching wool; anti-chlor 
P 97. 5% Na.S.O, , after bleaching with hypo- 
Na2S20; White Powder (Equiv. 65.5% SO.) Fiore Grems chlorite; rayon manufactur- 
(ABS) (Sodium Metabisulfite) inn, 
. Bleaching; dyeing; for mor- 
Colorless Crystals 99.5% CoH»O,* 2H2O Fibre Druins . re 
CoH204* 2H2O danting wool with chrome. 
. — m ‘ Carboys : we 
Fe»(SO4)3 + water Liquid 47° Be 11% Fe Secrets Silk weighting; mordant. 
(Iron Copperas Nitrate) 
. er 43° Be 47° Be Carboys . Pee 
Fe (NO;;)3 + water Liquid 10% Fe 11% Fe inate Silk weighting; mordant. 


(Iron True Nitrate) 
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OTHER PRODUCTS: Disodium Phosphate; Nitre Cake; Sodium Silicate; Trisodium Phosphate; Sodium Hyposulfite; 
Aluminum Sulfate; Lead Acetate; Mixed Acid; Epsom Salt; Chrome Alum; Aluminum Chloride; Ammonia Alum; 
Potash Alum; Ammonium Sulfate. 

FOR THE LABORATORY OR SPECIAL APPLICATIONS: BAKER & ADAMSON REAGENTS and FINE CHEMICALS 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago * Cleveland + Denver + Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis 
New York ¢ Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) * Providence + San Francisco * Seattle 
St. Louis * Wenatchee and Yakima ( Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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IMPORTANT 


INDIGOSOL Pink IR EXT, and 
INDIGOSOL Scarlet HB 


are two products in this soluble vat 
color group which are unexcelled for 
the production of pink shades of good 
fastness. They are unequalled, in the 
fast color group, for ease of applica- 
tion, clearness of tone and the solidity 
of color in any depth. They can be 
printed, padded, or dyed on any textile 
fibre. 


All INDIGOSOLS are readily sol- 
uble, easily developed and economical 
to use. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., 





TRADE NOTES 





Fos 


Byte 


PHARMASOL Scarlet RR Conc. 
PHARMASOL Scarlet SNN 
PHARMASOL Red GNBS 
PHARMASOL Red RN and 
PHARMASOL Red GNN 


are the outstanding members of the 
group of azoic colors producing full and 
bright Reds and Scarlets of excellent 
fastness at a low cost. 


PHARMASOLS are stabilized solu- 
tions, adjusted to the most practical! 
concentration, which can be easily ap- 
plied with a maximum of efficiency. As 
they do not decompose they overcome 
the problem of troublesome dissolving. 








451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


1 IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF =XCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA pg te PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. er Pann nny tg PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. BASLE. PHARMACINES 


Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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SAVE SOAP-SAVE MONEY 


WITH 


General [ 


HERCULES PINE OIL Unie 


Pa 
\ 
National 
Dye Corp 
In wet processing of cotton, wool, silk, or 
rayon, Hercules Yarmor* enhances the deter- seal 
gent action of soap . . . penetrates deeper . . . 
wets out thoroughly . . . and rinses clean. 
This pure, steam-distilled pine oil is an ex- Execu 
cellent solvent for waxes and oils . . . an excel- WETS AND PENETRATES 


lent dispersant for dyes. 


REMOVES DIRT AND GREASE K 


It will pay you to investigate Yarmor Pine 


Oils. For technical details, request the services 


RINSES CLEAN 


your supplier of textile chemicals. Mail coupon Nort 


of an experienced Hercules service man, or ask 


for the book, ‘“‘Hercules Pine Oils in the Textile 


nd HERCULES “* 








Azel W. 
Bo! 
Vice-C 
Frank J. | 
Raym 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY alk 
993 Market Street. Wilmineton 99. Delauwa Emory A. 
Send tree book Hercules. Pine Oils in the Textile os 
Industry. Vice-C 
Robert W 
Name 
Vircle 
Company Herman | 
; Huc 
street 
, Norman / 
City Zone State ; 4 One } 
Vice-C 
... © Charles V 
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Questionnaire on Research 


Final Tabulation Based on Returns 


Submitted by Sectional Advisory Research Committees 


NDER the auspices of the Executive 

Committee on Research, question- 
maires on research were mailed last sum- 
mer to all members of the Association. 


The E.C.R. pointed out in an accom- 
panying letter that in recent years the 
Association had expanded considerably 
the functions of the General Research 
Committee. This accelerated activity was 
made possible by the larger number of 
members who were contributing their 
services and ideas, as well as the in- 
creased salaried staff of research per- 
sonnel. 


Since there is a natural reluctance on 
the part of most members to offer their 
services or to make suggestions to es- 
tablished committees, and since there is 
no recognized method for making such 
contacts, the questionnaire was prepared. 


The letter continued: 

“This questionnaire has purposely been 
made all-inclusive in considerable detail 
as only by knowing the information re- 
quested and tabulating it can the purpose 
for which it is intended be served. This 
purpose is to produce for your adminis- 
trative officers factual data as to the 
studies and problems the individual mem- 
bers desire the AATCC to undertake, 
with proper resulting benefit to not only 
the members but their respective employ- 
ers. The answering of this question- 
naire in a serious and careful manner 
will then permit the proper choice of 
individuals for functioning committees, 
taking into account willingness, facilities 
and knowledge. Hence the investigation, 
evaluation of results, and dissemination 
of the resultant conclusion will be great- 
ly expedited. 

“This is your Association; your officers, 
striving to serve you, can do so only by 
planning research which you as members 
desire. Only by having such pertinent 
information can the vast amount of 
dormant thoughts which you have in 
your mind both consciously and uncon- 
sciously be brought to light, crystallized, 
and developed.” 

The letter was signed by Dr. Louis A. 


P216 


Olney, Chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee; Dr. Harold W. Stiegler, Director 
of Research, and J. Robert Bonnar, Chair- 


4 pos E 
met < 


I. GENERAL FIELD OF YOUR INTEREST AND PERSONAL ACTIVITY 


A. 1. Textile Material Yarns 
Fibers 
a. Cotton 174 
b. Synthetics 108 
Viscose 131 
Acetate 110 
Others 27 
c. Wool 114 
d. Silk 53 
e. Mixed 96 
f. Others (Glass, Bast, etc.) 56 
2. Preparation 135 
3. Dyeing 173 
4. Printing 60 
5. Finishing 143 
1380 
B. Laboratory 
1. Research and Develop- 
ment 
2. Analytical 
3. Testing 
4. Dye Application 
5. Finishes 
6. Textile Chemicals and 
Specialties 
7. Consulting 
8. Other 
Cc. Mill 
1. Preparation 
2. Dyeing 
3. Printing 
4. Finishing 


D. Technical Service 


awn P won 


II. PERSONAL DATA 


Dyes 
Chemicals 
Finishes 


Auxiliaries and Specialties 


Weaving 
Preparation 


Testing 

Lab 
1. Chemist 92 
2. Technical 53 
3. Production 33 
4. Administrative 43 
5. Salesman 14 
235 
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chairmen 
search Co 
mittee ch 
letic Clul 
The folle 
Execu 
J. Rob 
man of the Executive Committee on Re Dr. Mi 
search. Samuel 
The tabulation of returns follows: Henry 
Prof. | 
Sectional 
Woven Knitted 7 
Cloth Fabric Hosiery Other A. Ww. 
phia Cor 
210 106 78 33 
141 76 68 34 EW. 
142 101 75 3 <a 
127 93 66 27 Committ 
105 61 68 
132 71 77 27 | OD. X. 
81 62 63 26 England 
108 61 56 24 
53 22 29 25 Cc. B. 
2 42 P 
198 107 102 39 Committ 
114 54 32 23 " 
240 116 120 46 Dr. E. 
—see — — a York Ce 
1807 1023 906 432 f 
De. 3. 
Commiti 
Mill 213 
Chemical 228 R. 
128 
Mill 176 x 2 
Commercial 90 / 
so re 
Mill 237 ” f 
Manufacture 54 j. N. 
Mill 225 rials to 
Manufacture 102 
Mill 225 W. A 
Manufacture 144 D. P. 
61 
21 ences 
Dr. J. 
termini1 
(Desizing 131 F. A. 
(Scouring 174 
(Boil-off 155 Cc » 
(Bleaching 174 
(Mercerizing 104 
227 
8€ 
268 Dr. I 
Ger 
Dr. |] 
168 
189 c.- 
204 
191 Dr. 
46 
97 
J. Re 
Technical 
Plant Research Sales Sales Service the pu 
68 168 63 60 nei 
72 59 20 46 pose a 
98 29 a 7 
73 77 30 30 
1 2 24 35 
— hai cae signi April § 
312 335 146 178 
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follows: 
iery Other 
8 33 
8 34 
5 33 
6 27 
8 33 
7 27 
3 26 
6 24 
9 25 
2 42 
2 39 
4 23 
) 46 
] 432 
Technical 
Sales Service 
46 
7 
30 
35 
178 
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Research Problem Screening Meeting 


HE Executive Committee on Research 
"lon at an all-day meeting with the 
chairmen of the Section Advisory Re- 
search Committees and eight research com- 
mittee chairmen at the Downtown Ath- 
letic Club, New York, on February 26th. 
The following were present: 


Executive Committee on Research 


J. Robert Bonnar, Chairman 
Dr. Miles A. Dahlen 

Samuel A. Hayes 

Henry F. Herrmann 

Prof. Percival Theel 


Sectional Advisory Research Committees 


A. W. Etchells, Representing Philadel- 
phia Committee 

R. W. Jacobs, Chairman Rhode Island 
Committee. 

D. X. Klein, Chairman, Northern New 
England Committee 

C. B. Ordway, Representing, Piedmont 
Committee 

Dr. E. W. K. Schwarz, Chairman, New 
York Committee 

Dr. J. L. Taylor, Chairman, Southeastern 
Committee 


Research Committee Chairmen 


K. H. Barnard, Non-Woven Fabrics; 
also representing Ageing of Textiles 


J. N. Dalton, Fastness of Dyed Mate- 
rials to Perspiration 


W. A. Holst, Fastness to Light 
D. P. Knowland, Small Color Differ- 


ences 


Dr. J. E. Lynn, Standard Methods of De- 
termining Finishing Materials in Textiles 


F, A. Prisley, Detergency 
C. A. Seibert, Washing 


AATCC Staff 


Dr. H. W. Stiegler, Director of Research 
General Research Representatives 


Dr. H. C. Chapin 
C. W. Dorn 
Dr. Jules Labarthe, Jr. 


Purpose of Meeting 


J. Robert Bonnar, presiding, stated that 
the purpose of the meeting was to pro- 
pose and decide upon specific problems 
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upon which the various sections felt re- 
search was needed, and on which they 
would be willing to work. He explained 
that the purpose of setting up a problem 
or problems to be undertaken by an in- 
dividual section, under the guidance of 
its Sectional Advisory Research Commit- 
tee, was that traveling conditions, and 
distance itself, make it difficult for widely 
separated groups to accomplish as much 
as a group working at close range. 

The research committee chairmen were 
invited to attend the meeting inasmuch 
as they would present ideas from an over- 
all association point of view. The Sec- 
tional Advisory Research Committee 
Chairmen, having conducted meetings to 
determine what their particular sections 
was interested in, would make recommen- 
dations, based on all suggestions, for 
work to be done in their section through 
the formation of a special committee for 
that purpose working under the guidance 
of the Sectional Advisory Research Com- 
mittee. The meeting further offered an 
opportunity for the various sections to 
determine if other sections had similar 
projects in mind. 

The large group was broken up into 
three smaller groups consisting of the: 
Sectional Advisory Research Committee 
Chairmen, Research Committee Chairmen, 
and Executive Committee on Research. 
These groups had individual meetings and 
reported to the large group on their rec- 
ommendations and suggestions. 


Suggestions 


The Research Committee Chairmen di- 
vided their suggestions into four cate- 
gories: 

(1) Problems to be referred to the 
Executive Committee on Research for fur- 
ther consideration as a research problem. 

(2) Problems for a new research com- 
mittee. 

(3) Problems as subjects for theses. 

(4) Problems for Intersectional Contest 
Papers. 

A number of suggestions, falling into 
each of the above categories, was given 
by this group. 

This group also indicated that consid- 
eration should be given to the work of 
the following organizations, when a new 


project was considered, to ascertain if 
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they are doing, or have done, work on 
the same project: 

Textile Research Institute. 

American Society for Testing Materials. 

Society of the Plastics Industry. 

Various Dyestuff Manufacturers. 

Various Chemical Manufacturers. 

Other Associations. 

Various chairmen of the Sectional Ad- 
visory Committees presented reports con- 
cerning the subjects in which their sec- 
tions had an interest and would be able 
to conduct research work. It was indicated 
that reports from the remaining sections 
would be available by March 20th. The 
Executive Committee on Research would 
consider all suggestions, decide on suit- 
able projects, and report to the General 
Research Committee meeting on April 
2nd. 

Mr. Bonnar requested those present to 
consider not only those problems sug- 
gested by tabulation from the Question- 
naire on Research but to consider all prob- 
lems. He also requested them to advise 
the proper parties when they disagreed 
with test methods as it is the only way a 
committee may learn what is unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Suggestions for other means of bringing 
about a closer relationship with the per- 
sonnel of the various sections than through 
the Advisory Research Committees were 
requested but it was the consensus of opin- 
ion that all was being done that could be. 

In addition to the various projects 
presented as possible research problems, 
other suggestions made at the meeting 
included: that certain types of work would 
lend themselves as subjects for school 
theses; that a research librarian be ap- 
pointed to the staff at Lowell; that more 
information be published regarding the 
various committees and the work they are 
doing; that the Chairmen of the Sectional 
Advisory Research Committees explain 
some phase of the national activity to the 
local sections at their various meetings; 
that Intersectiontal Contest Committeemen 
be invited to meetings of the Sectional 
Advisory Research Committee; that com- 
mittees make a thorough study of the 
literature before starting new work; that 
Sectional Advisory Research Committee 
Chairmen be advised by letter when new 
committees are formed so that they can 
submit any available information on the 
particular subject. 
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Report of the 





Publications Committee 


HE Publication Committee has three 

main responsibilities: the publication 
of the Proceedings in the AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER, the publication 
of the Year Book, and more recently the 
contemplated Monographs. 


Proceedings 


The proceedings have been publishea 
in the AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPOk- 
TER ever since the AATCC was organized 
twenty-six years ago. This method of pub- 
lication having proved satisfactory, a new 
and somewhat broader contract between 
the Association and the Howes Publish- 
ing Co., was enacted during the past year. 

During the earlier days of the Associa- 
tion there was no limitation whatever on 
the space available and practically every 
paper presented before National and Sec- 
tional Meetings was published in full. 

The time has now arrived when it has 
been thought desirable to edit the Pro- 
ceedings, possibly eliminating some papers 
entirely, and publishing others in a some- 
what abstracted form. In order to carry 
out this new arrangement a Board of Edi- 
tors has been organized to pass upon pa- 
pers of questionable value, and edit other 
papers when thought desirable. Dr. H. C. 
Chapin, Secretary of the 
acting as Secretary of this Board of Edi- 
tors the personnel of which is as follows: 

John N. Dalton 

Henry A. Rutherford 

John H. Skinkle 

Percival Theel 

Howard M. Waddle. 


From now on all papers presented at 
Annual Meetings, and Sectional Meetings 
and all other material for publication in 
the Proceedings should be sent directly 
to Dr. H. C. Chapin at the Lowell Textile 
Institute. All Research Committee Re- 
ports, for publication in the Proceedings 
should be cleared through Dr. H. W. 
Steigler’s office and he will deliver them 
to Dr. Chapin. 


Year Book 


In accordance with the new contract 
with the Howes Publishing Co. an ar- 
rangement has been made whereby the 
Year Book will be delivered to the mem- 
bers by or before August 15th of each 
year. 


Association, is 
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It is believed that the new format of 
the Year Book will be approved by the 
members as well as the advertisers. 

The AATCC Year Book has become 
one of the most important reference books 
for the Textile Industry. It not only goes 
to each member without charge, but is 
sold to non-members at an extremely low 
price. 

We appreciate the cooperation of the 
advertisers, of whom there were 132 in 
the 1946 edition, they having made the 
volume possible. Without advertising the 
book would be prohibitive, as it is on a 
size and character with books 
selling for many more dollars. One item 


par in 
alone in the 1946 edition was ten tons 
of paper. 


Monographs 


Upon several occasions the Research 
Committee has published rather extended 
reports of research projects 
brought together in pamphlet form. Not- 
able examples are those of Wool Car- 
bonization, and another on the Study of 
Printing Pastes. lt is suggested that this 
type of publication might be continued to 
advantage, in an extended and elaborated 
form under the general title of Mono- 
graphs. 


certain 


This constitutes a new project for the 
association, which at the present time is 
being studied py the Publications Com- 
mittee. lt contemplates the publication 
of a series of books each dealing with a 
definite subject, 
monographs. 

We have already arranged for No. 1 
which will be a greatly enlarged and com- 
pletely revised edition of the Analytical 
Methods for Textile Laboratories. This is 
being prepared under the editorship of 
Prof. Theel and his committee on this 
particular subject. It is hoped that this 
will be ready some time during 1948. 
The publication of this as far as the me- 
chanical work of printing, binding, and 
distribution, will serve as something of 
a “guinea pig” for future procedure. So 
far only two further subjects have been 
suggested or at least given any serious 
consideration, they are— 

Water Resistance of Textile Fabrics. 

Vat Dyes (undoubtedly from the angles 


commonly known as 
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of Properties, Application and possibly 
composition). 

This whole subject is of long range and 
will require much study and many con- 
ferences of the Publication Committee. 

The first thought is, that this would be 
an excellent activity for the Association and 
would give us technical and scientific stand- 
ing, but further and more serious consid- 
eration involves the following points. 


1. If done at all they must be posi- 
tively authentic. 

2. They must be well written, and 
edited by capable persons. 


Ww 


They must contain an abundance of 
new material, and not a republica- 
tion of old articles which have al- 
ready appeared in the AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER, or else- 
where. 


4. They would require, as for exam- 
ple in the case of vat dyes, the co- 
operation of manufacturers, and al- 
so the users, and a willingness to 
divulge any new developments, un- 
less seriously detrimental to the 


originators. 

5. They could not be controlled by 
any one individual, or group, but 
should be a composite of 
minds of broad experience, with ac- 
curate knowledge. 


many 


list of considerations 
I believe it will be evident that the pub- 
lication of monographs is bound to be a 
long range proposition, and cannot be 
satisfactorily pursued, unless sufficient 
time is taken to at least start out with a 
competent Board of Editors for each one, 
not only able but willing, to devote much 
time and effort over a considerable period 
of time. 

In other words, the publication of a 
sketchy immature book and one open to 
criticism would do the Association much 
more harm than good. 

By the time this Year Book is distrib- 
uted we hope that progress may be re 
ported. 


From the above 


Communications 


will wel- 
come at any time the presentation of com- 
munications upon any subject which they 
believe will be of interest and value to 
the members of the Association. 


The Publication Committee 
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Western New England 
Section 


the 
was 


HE meeting of 

Western New England 
held in the Hotel Garde in New Haven, 
Connecticut on Friday, February 27, 1948 
at 7 p.m. With Dr. J. Edward Lynn, Tem- 
porary presiding, the thirty- 
eight people present voted unanimously 
to continue the new section. 

Two short talks were delivered by two 
past presidents of the AATCC, Wm. H. 
Cady and P. J. Wood, on the history and 
growth of the AATCC during which many 
sug- 


organizational 
Section 


Secretary, 





Dr. J. Edward Lynn, who was appointed Secretary 
by the National Council to proceed with 
the organization of the Western New England Sec- 
tion, and John M. Hood, a charter member of the 
national association, a charter member of the North- 
ern New England Section, and who will also be a 
charter member of the Western New England Sec- 
tion. 


valuable ideas and practices were 
gested to the members of this section. 
Dr. H. C. Chapin, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Organization, 
pledge his help to the new section. 
Dr. Lynn the 
ceived to the questionnaire 
type of meals served, their cost, the type 
of papers to be delivered site 
nost convenient for future meetings. New 
Haven, Hartford, Bridgeport 


the three cities most mentioned for meet- 


was also present to 
reviewed answers re- 
relative to 
with Friday as the most convenient on April 2nd with a technical speaker. 
day. Dyeing and resin finishing far out- Meanwhile, Dr. Act- 
stripped any other topics for talks to be ing Chairman and Miss Eleanor L. Mc- 
delivered at future meetings. Phee Acting Secretary, until the meeting. 
It was decided to hold another meeting The total potential membership were 


ings. 


and the Lynn continued as 


and were 





AMONG THOSE PRESENT AT THE ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


Standing at rear, left to right—Joseph F. Melody, Norw H F. Bryden, Gr Barrington, } W. C. Hill, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
George D. McTeague, Smith f r Norman A. Johnson, yestuff fF rter; C. H. Allard, Naugutuck Division, U. S. 
F Robert N. Brownlee, Nau Ernest L. Johnson, Amer Felt 0. Edelstein, Pond Lily 
Co., John B. Dick, Pond | C John E. Hirn, & “eta D. Reeser, Amer tuff 
Repor Edward A. Schuman, Amer dC 
__ Seated at rear table, left to pega Harold C. (Chapin, William H. Cady, Past President, AATC u. 3 
Co., Dr. ~ Edward Lynn, Amer Co., P. J. Wood, AATCC, R n Harold H. Taylor, Sidney 
Seated at left hen table, ornate e S. Lamont, Monsanto C! Co, Miss Eleanor L. McPhee, Amer yar Bo ee 
Schilkowsky, J. — iIney Blumentha Royce W. McGaughey, | 2M Ir j. Seen, Tingue 
Socrates Vv. Vaniotis, Si Iney Blumer Ir Frank Peterson, y Blumenthal & " Reynend J. Carey, General 
Dyestuff Corp., Dr. Martha Johnson, "E ctric Co 
_ Seated at right hand table, clockwise—M. R. Burnell, Am an Cyanan N. J. Glade, American Cyana E. J. Troianello, American 
ya £* Oe. ener A. ~—E Deering-M search ‘Miss Alice Balfrey, Deering-Milliken Research Miss A. A. Hunter, 
‘tate Millik h Trust, A. . Stamm, Deering-Millik f rch Trust, John M. Hood, American Cyanamid Co, Mrs. G. F. Adams, ral 
Electric ( Miss T. Corn, enera Ele tr 


Present, but not in photograph—Fred T. Simon, S B W. J. Barnes, Sidney Blument G& ly 
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SPEAKERS AT THE ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING OF THE WEST- 
ERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION: William H. Cady, Past President, Dr. 
Harold C. Chapin, National Secretary, and P, J. Wood, Past President. 


circularized by mail asking for nomina- 
tions for the nine elected officers in the 
section. Balloting took place at the next 
meeting. Only such people as signified af- 
filiation could nominate. In addition the 
name of any nominee who did not wish 
to affiliate or did not answer was dropped. 

A list of the total potential members 
of this section was sent to each. 

There was considerable enthusiasm for 
this new section which it was felt will 
become a segment of the 
AATCC. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Eleanor L. McPhee. 


successful 


—?¢ 


Meeting, LTI Student Chapter 


He regular monthly meeting of the 

Lowell Textile Institute Student 
Chapter was held on March 2 with Vice- 
Chairman Peter J. McKone presiding. 

The Program Committee announced the 
technical program for the joint meeting 
of the Northern New England Section and 
the Student Chapter, to be held in Lowell 
on April 16. 

6:00 P.M.—Open forum discussion. The 
topic is “Should Co-operative Education 
be Developed at Lowell Textile Institute 
in Such a Manner that Actual Industrial 
Experience be a Requirement for Gradua- 


o¢— 


tion?” Two teams have been selected 
from the student membership. 
Affirmative 


Therese R. Commerford 50 
Robert E. Morrison 50 
Robert J. Pierent '49 
Negative 
Joan L. Gregg ’50 
Herbert Lachut 49 
Lawrence McMahon ’49 
6:45 P.M.—Dinner. 
7:45 P.M.—Technical Papers. These in- 
clude: 
“Photographic Aids to the Textile In- 
dustry”’—Melvin Siegel ’48. 
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“A New Method of Evaluating Water 
Resistance of Textiles’—Professor John 
H. Skinkle. 

“Fire and Textiles’—Allen Frank ’48 
and Stephen Ruffenach ’50. 

Members of the Student Chapter re- 
cently enjoyed two industrial trips. On 
February 6 a group of forty visited the 
Physical and Chemical Research Labora- 
tories of the Pacific Mills, Worsted Di- 
vision at Mass. The tour 
through the laboratories was very inter- 
esting and enlightening, thanks to Frank 
J. O'Neil and his co-workers. 

On March 6, a smaller group visited the 
Lawrence plant of the Champion Interna- 
tional Paper Company. Norman Bearse, 
Technical Director, conducted the tour 
through the complete manufacturing proc- 
ess from wood chips to the finished prod- 
uct, and also through the auxiliary plants. 
The success of these two trips has prompt- 
ed the Program Committee to make ar- 
rangements for trips to other industrial 
plants. 


Lawrence, 


The next program in the seminar series 
was scheduled for March 30, when Dr. 
Reginald Wakeman of Onyx Oil Company 
spoke on “Surface Active Agents.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lawrence C. Gardner Secretary. 


= — 


Meeting, Mid-West Section 


HE second winter meeting of the 

Mid-West Section was held at the 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Febru- 
ary 28, 1948. 

The afternoon meeting was called to 
order by the Vice-Chairman at 2:30 P.M. 
120 members and guests were present. 
Arthur Barker introduced C. H. A. Schmitt 
of the Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., who 
directed and commented upon the show- 
ing of their colored sound movie en- 
titled: “Metachrome Dyeing with Meto- 
mega Chrome Colors.” This was most in- 
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teresting and well received, as evidenced 
by the number who, at the close of the 
meeting, inspected the interesting display 
of fabrics and materials. 

The meeting was then opened to a gen- 
eral discussion of possible activities for 
future afternoon meetings, including such 
suggestions as movies, short papers pre- 
pared by various members, or breaking up 
the attendance into several small discus- 
sion groups. Upon receiving no response 
from the floor, the Vice-Chairman re- 
quested members to contact the officers, 
making their suggestions individually. The 
meeting was adjourned at 3:30 P.M. 

Dinner was served at 7:00 P.M. 
114 members and guests present. 


with 


The minutes of the last meeting and 
the treasurer’s report were read and ac- 
cepted. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: 


Registration 


Alfred J. Olson—Chairman 
David A. Anderson 

Harold W. Doyle 

Paul Soderdahl 


Membership 


Archie G. Alexander—Chairman 
George B. Chabot 

James S. Morrison 

John Nerl 

J. Gordon Stott 


Outing 


Maxwell Boyce—Chairman 
Andrew F. Blackburn 
Norman G. Koehler 

James G. Morgan 


Corporate Membership 


Eric W. Camp—Chairman 
Gilbert T. Latham 
Edward J. Siegrist 


Technical 


Leonard J. Armstrong—Chairman 

(This chairman will appoint his own 
committee). 

Our speaker of the evening was then 
introduced by the Chairman. Leonard Sha- 
piro, research director of the Alrose Chem- 
ical Company, gave a very interesting talk 
on the subject of “Wool Shrinkage Con- 
trol”. Several illustrative slides supple- 
mented his talk. Much interest in Mr. 
Shapiro’s subject was evidenced by the 
large number of questions asked by the 
members, and the interest shown in the 
exhibits on display after the close of the 
meeting. 

The meeting was adjourned at 9:20 
P.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
William Boyd, Secretary. 
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Intersectional Contest *<Third Prize Winner: 





Dyeing and Fastness Characteristics of 


Aqueous-Chlorinated Wool’ 


Introduction 


HLORINATION of wool is by no 
C a novel process. In a few 
months it will be exactly 100 years since 
that unexcelled genius of textile finishing, 
John Mercer (1), the calico printer, in- 
vented it, creating the counterpart of the 
finishing process of cotton which bears his 


means 


name. As with mercerization, it took sev- 
eral decades before this new chemical mod- 
ification of wool fibers found due ap- 
preciation, and as with mercerization, 
only after it had been applied for a pur- 
pose other than that for which it was 
originally proposed. Mercer suggested the 
chlorination of wool for the purpose of 
enhancing the ability of the fibers to 
take up dyes in printing. The diminished 
tendency of the chlorinated wool fabrics 
to shrink was only later observed. While 
exact data is lacking, it seems that the 
anti-felting treatment of wool by chlori- 
nation was widely used in Great Britain 
in the period following the First World 
War. It was only during the Second World 
War, however, that it found large-scale 
application in this country in the treat- 
ment of socks for our armed forces. 

Before describing our work we give a 
brief summary of the dyeing behavior of 
chlorinated wool as described in the lit- 
erature. 

As stated above, according to Mercer, 
chlorinated wool exhibits increased ability 
to take up dyes. Adams (2) found, how- 
no difference in the take-up by 
chlorinated and unchlorinated wool of 
the characteristic acid dyes, Orange II and 
Lake Scarlet R, after dyeing for 45 min- 
utes at the boil. He explained the greater 
brilliance of the chlorinated wool by the 
increased glossiness. Trotman, Bell and 
Saunders (3) showed that the difference 
between the behavior of untreated and 
chlorinated wool is in the rate of dyeing, 
rather than in the equilibrium finally ob- 
tained, 


ever, 


chlorinated wool dyeing much 





* Presented at Intersectional Contest, National 
Convention, Chicago, October 24, 1947. 
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Presented by the 
NEW YORK SECTION 


Abstract 

An 80-yard cut of an 8.25-ounce 
flannel containing a worsted warp 
of 100% Australian and a filling of 
90% and 10% domestic 
noils was divided into six parts. One 
portion of this fabric was left un- 
treated for reference purposes, where- 
as the remaining portions were chlor- 


Australian 


inated using representative aqueous 
chlorination methods. Three of these 
methods were acid chlorinations and 
two were alkaline chlorinations. 
The six fabrics were examined for 
(a) shrinkage control, (b) alkali so- 
lubility, and (c) fiber damage as indi- 
cated by staining and microscopic ex- 
amination. The results are interesting 
and, while they show the difficulties 
encountered in controlling aqueous 
chlorination brocesses, direct corre- 
lation of the data was impossible. 
The six fabrics were dyed with 
representative and well known acid, 
milling, metallized, chrome (top and 
metachrome), soluble vat and vat 
dyes. It was shown that the rate of 
dyeing, as Dyeo- 
meter, as well as in pot dyeing, was 
influenced by the treatment. Gen- 
erally speaking, when the acid, mill- 
ing, metallized, chrome and soluble 


measured in the 


vat dyes were used, the rate of dye- 
ing during the initial stages was 
faster on those fabrics treated by the 


acid chlorination methods and slower 


more rapidly than unchlorinated wool. 
This conclusion appears justified in the 
light of some of the later investigations 
which showed that the rate of dyeing was 
profoundly changed by the chlorination, 
whereas the affinity for the dyes was af- 
fected only to a minor extent. Conse- 
quently, chlorinated wool dyed quite dif- 
ferently from untreated wool under these 
conditions where the rate with the latter 


was low; the difference was minimal when 
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on those fabrics treated by the alka- 
line chlorination methods. When vats 
were used no data on the rate of 
dyeing were accumulated, but heavier 
dyeings were obtained with those fab- 
rics having the highest alkali solu- 
bility. 

The strength of the 


shade and 


final dyeing was influenced to some 
extent by the various treatments, but 


no correlation among the various 
treatments and the shade and strength 
obtained appears possible. 

The light fastness of the dyes used 
in this study was not affected by any 
of the treatments. 

The treatments did, however, in- 
fluence the wash fastness of the dyes 
used in this investigation. This in- 
fluence was more pronounced with 
the acid and milling dyes. The wash 
fastness of the metallized dyes was 
only slightly influenced by the treat- 
ment, whereas the wash fastness of 
the chrome, soluble vats and vats was 
not noticeably affected. Generally 
speaking, the acid-chlorinated pieces 
showed poorer wash fastness. This was 
especially true with those fabrics with 
high alkali solubility. On the other 
hand, the wash fastness of those fab- 
rics treated by the alkaline chlorina- 
tion processes was in most cases as 
good as, and in some cases superior to, 
of the untreated 


the wash fastness 


fabric. 








Committee 


Daniel P. Knowland, Chairman 
William F. Brommelsiek 

Dr. Hugo Ehrhardt 

James E. Flint 

Edward D. Lind 

Charles H. A. Schmitt 

Dr. Emery I. Valko 

Dr. Arthur E. Weber 

Dr. Alfred L. Peiker, Speaker 
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the rate of dyeing of normal wool was 
high. The most recent investigations by 
Lemin and Vickerstaff (4) have shown that 
at 60° C. the rate of dyeing chlorinated 
wool with the acid dye, Naphthalene 
Orange G, was almost twice as high as 
that of normal wool, while the affinity of 
this dye for the chlorinated wool was not 
substantially higher than for the normal 
In other words, the equilibrium 
reached was practically identical for both 


wool. 


types of wool. Tone-in-tone dyeing ef- 
fects may be produced simply by using 
mixtures of ordinary wool and chlorin- 
ated wool and dyeing with chrome, acid, 
milling or direct cotton dyes, since these 
dyes are taken up slowly by ordinary 
wool. The contrast is more pronounced 
at low dyeing temperatures. At room 
temperature even the ordinary acid dyes 
show a very large difference. According 
to Townend (5) the contrast can also be 
increased by using a retarding agent. Ex- 
cellent contrast can be produced by this 
method with level-dyeing acid 
dyes even at 60° C. Dyes with one sul- 
group produce little difference, 
while those with two sulfonic groups 
show a greater degree and those with 


certain 


fonic 


more than two sulfonic groups, the best 
degrees of contrast. As Townend and 
Simpson (6) showed, the increased con- 
trast obtained with dyes possessing the 
higher number of sulfonic groups is due 
to the decreased rate of dyeing of normal 
wool. 


Lemin and Vickerstaff also found that 
the titration curves of wool with acids is 
somewhat changed by chlorination. Al- 
though the isoelectric point and the maxi- 
mum acid-binding capacity are substan- 
tially unaltered, chlorinated wool binds 
more acid than untreated wool at medium 
pH values. 

This behavior agrees with the state- 
ment of Bird (7) that chlorinated wool 
requires less acid in the dyebath than 
normal wool. According to Bird, after- 
chrome dyes may be applied to chlorinated 
wool by the metachrome method, while 
the chrome-complex dyes may be ap- 
plied from a neutral or weakly acid bath. 
Mooradian and Millson (8) found like- 
wise that wool, when subjected to chlori- 
nation, generally requires less acid to 
obtain dyeings of equivalent color value 
and levelness. 

Since high rate of absorption is usual- 
ly associated with high rate of desorption, 
the fastness of dyeings of chlorinated wool 
against wet processing is expected to be 
diminished; and this has been generally 
observed. 

If chlorinated wool dyes differently 
unevenness of 
chlorination must lead to uneven dyeing. 


from untreated wool, 
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Chlorine exhibits an extremely high af- 
finity for, and a high rate of reaction with, 
wool. If no special precautions are taken, 
uneven chlorination of the fabric cannot 


be avoided. 


Logically, only dyes with good fastness 
to wet treatment should be applied to 
those woolen fabrics whose tendency to 
shrink in laundering has been reduced. 
Since, according to the literature, the fast- 
ness of acid dyes is even lower on chlori- 
nated wool than on ordinary wool, these 
would be unsuitable for non-felting fab- 
rics. On the other hand, the dyes which are 
more 


resistant to wet treatment, viz., 


chrome dyes, milling dyes, etc., reflect 


the unevenness of chlorination. 


Only little need be said here about the 
theories regarding the influence of chlori- 
nation on the dyeing behavior of wool 
fabrics. The increased ability of the chlori- 
nated fibers to absorb dye, or more ex- 
actly, their increased dyeing rate, is gen- 
erally attributed to the damage of the 
epithelial cells. This view is supported 
by the observation that the mechanical re- 
moval of these cells by abrasion brings 
about a similar change in the dyeing 
behavior. There is a possibility, however, 
that the changed behavior is due, to a 
certain extent, to purely chemical changes 
in the fiber, such as oxidation of sulfhydril 
groups, the splitting of the amide linkages 
or increased swellability of the fibers. 
The choice between these possibilities is 
most diffcult since these chemical changes 
are somewhat related to the damage of 
the epithelial cells. 


Mention should be made of the tech- 
nology for examining chlorinated wool 
by staining it with Kiton Red G, intro- 
duced by Trotman, Bell and Saunders (3). 
They found that when chlorinated wool 
is dyed in the cold with this dye and then 
examined microscopically, three different 
depths of color are observed. The fibers, 
which are devoid of epithelial cells seem 
to be dyed deeply, others in which the 
epithelial cells are somewhat transparent 
are dyed lightly and still other fibers are 
unstained. The method has been recently 
perfected by Carter and Consden (9). 


Methods of Treating Fabrics and 
Their Evaluation 
Methods of Treatment 
The fabric used in this investigation 
had the following specifications:— 


Warp: 100% 
tralian. 


1/27 worsted yarn Aus- 


Filling: 434 run 90% Australian, 10% 
Domestic Noils. 
Weight: 814 ounces per yard. 


Width: 54-55 in. 
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Approximately 80 yards of this fabric 
was divided into six parts. One portion 
was used untreated and will be hereafter 
referred to as Fabric “A”. From the 
numerous aqueous chlorination methods 
proposed for controlling shrinkage, five 
representative processes were selected to 
treat the remaining portions. 

About 20 yards were treated according 
to the principles of G. Wiegand, U. S. P. 
2,144,824 (19). Wiegand showed that the 
acid chlorination of wool can be con- 
trolled when buffers such as ammonia or 
compounds which include one or more 
amino or imino groups, or imino Car- 
acids, carboxylic amides, ure- 
thanes, urea, dicyandiamide or substitu- 


boxylic 


tion products of these compounds are in- 
troduced into the bath. The fabric treated 
according to the procedure which follows, 
will hereafter be called Fabric “B”. 

4,500 grams of fabric was chlorinated 
in an experimental stainless steel dyeing 
machine in a bath of the following com- 


position: 
Re eee ee eae ee 135 liters 
Sodium hypochlorite (9.8% ac- 

eS * rer ae 1 liter 
Sulfuric acid (98%).......... 720 grams 
MRS a dvhecn a dco dicieieia nti ace rrene 45 grams 


The fabric was wetted out in the solu- 
tion containing water, sulfuric acid and 
Then the 
sodium hypochlorite solution diluted 1:1 


glycin at room temperature. 
with water, was added to the bath over 
a period of 30 minutes. After this, the 
fabric was run in the bath for another 
30 minutes. The fabric was rinsed in wa- 
ter for 15 minutes, dechlorinated 
bath containing 45 grams of sodium bi- 


in a 


sulfite, rinsed for 10 minutes and then 
allowed to stand in water overnight. The 
fabric was then hydroextrated and dried. 

In order to insure more complete and 
uniform chlorination the preceding proc- 
ess was repeated. At the end of the second 
treatment the chlorinated flannel was neu- 
tralized by immersing in a bath contain- 
ing 135 grams of sodium carbonate. 

Fabric “C” was treated according to 
the teachings of Stevenson and Raynes, 
U. S. P. 2,429,082 (20). The process was 
as follows:— 

4,600 grams of fabric was treated in a 
cold bath at a liquor ratio of 1:25. The 
bath contained: 
Calcium chloride 
I HNN coc cio ache aoe ove we 92 grams 
Potassium permanganate ..... 92 grams 
Sodium hypochlorite ....... 138 grams 

(available Cl.) 

The fabric was treated in this bath for 

40 minutes, rinsed in water for 15 min- 


Sen rere ee 460 grams 


utes and then immersed in a bath con- 
taining the following ingredients: 

Sodium bisulfite ............ 276 grams 
Sulfuric acid (98%) ......... 230 grams 
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The fabric was then rinsed and neu- 
tralized in a bath containing: 
Ammonium hydroxide (26° 

_ Re ee ee eee 92 grams 
Sodium pyrophosphate ...... 138 grams 
After a thorough rinsing the flannel was 
hydroextracted and dried. 

The fourth portion of the flannel was 
treated by the acid chlorination method 
developed by the Botany Mills of Passaic, 
N. J. This portion will be known as 
Fabric “D.” 

Fabric “E” was treated according to 
the method of Kamlet, et al (U. S. P. 
2,427,097 (21). A typical formula used to 
treat 100 kilograms of wool in a bath 
ratio of 1:25 follows: 

Alrochlor BH (30% sodium sul- 


OO reer 36 kilo 
Sodium hypochlorite .......... 5 kilo 
(available Cl.) 
ee 0.5 kilo 
IE ao ois ss wis w.aia'aicion 5.0 kilo 
Sulfuric Acid (98%).......... 18.5 kilo 


The details of rinsing, antichlor and 
neutralizing are not known. 

Fabric “F” was treated according to the 
alkaline chlorination method developed 
by the Alrose Chemical Company. After 
a pretreatment the fabric was chlorinated 
using 3% available chlorine, rinsed, treat- 
ed with an antichlor and neutralized. This 
was followed by a bleach in one volume 
hydrogen peroxide for one hour at room 


temperature. 
Evaluation of Fabrics 


The fabrics used in this study were ex- 
amined to ascertain the effectiveness of 
the various controlling 
shrinkage. In addition, the fabrics were 
studied to determine how these treatments 
modified or changed the chemical and 
physical properties of the fibers. 

The following tests were applied to 
each of the test fabrics:— 

1. Determination of alkali solubility. 
pH of the 


treatments for 


2. Determination of the 
aqueous extract. 

3. Determination of evenness of treat- 
ment by staining. 

4. Hardy and Plitt procedure for mi- 
croscopic examination. 

5. Determination of shrinkage control 
by laundering. 


1. Alkali Solubility 


In order to insure representative sam- 
pling of each piece of fabric and to ob- 
tain a measure of the variability of the 
treatment, test samples weighing approxi- 
mately three grams were cut at random 
over the entire piece. About two grams 
of these test samples was cut into smal- 
ler pieces, approximately 9 cm’, and dried 
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to constant weight at 105-110°. W: = 
total weight of the dried pieces. 

The small pieces were immersed in 200 
ml. of 0.1N KOH maintained at 65° + 0.1° 
C. in a thermostat. The samples were 
stirred occasionally for a period of one 
hour after which they were filtered with 
suction through a tared, coarse, fritted 
glass crucible, rinsed thoroughly with dis- 
tilled water, allowed to stand in a 1% 
acetic acid solution for 5 minutes and 
again rinsed with distilled water. The 
residue was dried in the crucible to a con- 
stant weight at 105-110° C. and its weight 
W, determined. The per cent solubility, S, 
was calculated as follows:— 


S = W:—W: x 100 


WwW, 
The results are given in Table No. 1. 


Table I— Alkali-Solubility 
Fabric 4 B os D E F 
Values: 15.6 49.5 20.5 22.5 58.4 30.9 
16.3 47.9 14.0 23.6 56.8 29.8 
17.0 47.0 20.1 13.8 41.3 28.5 
16.3 55.9 17.9 18.5 51.4 45.1 
16.5 47.5 22.1 28.0 37.9 31.9 
18.6 48.3 27.4 24.7 36.4 
15.8 23.2 26.2 49.6 
15.1 23.5 25.2 56.5 —j 
16.4 - 22.9 23.6 _ i 
16.1 — aa-4 425.8 —_ 
Average......16.4 49.3 21.4 23.1 48.5 33.1 
Deviation 0.5 3.4 3.8 4.1 8.9 6.7 


The results given in the table indicate 
that (a) the method used gave reproducible 
results, (b) the untreated fabric was uni- 
form, (c) most of the fabrics were not 
too uniformly treated with Fabrics “B’, 
“C” and “D” showing the same order of 
variability, (d) Fabric “F” showed consid- 
erable variation, but attention should be 
paid to the fact that only five determina- 
tions were run, (e) Fabric “E” showed a 
high degree of variability. 

The variability of alkali solubility is 
a good indication of uneven damage due 
to the treatment. This was made visible 
ty dyeing Fabric “E”, which showed a 
high variability, according to the follow- 
ing formula and procedure: 

0.100% Fast Light Yellow GGXN Conc. 
(C. I. 639). 
0.083% Palatine Fast 

Conc. (Pr. 326). 
0.300% Alizarine Astrol B (C. I. 1075). 
10% Glauber’s salt. 

3% Acetic acid 28%. 

Start at 185° F., raise to the boil in 15 

minutes and boil 15 minutes. 


Pink BNA High 


The above procedure was previously 
(10) found to show particularly distinct 
shades on undamaged and light-damaged 
wool, i.e. tippy wool. Fabric “E”’, when 
dyed with this procedure, exhibited reddish 
and bluish blotches. The red and blue 
portions were mechanically separated and 
the alkali solubility of each portion was 
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determined. The alkali solubility of the 
red portion was 53.1% whereas the sol- 
ubility of the blue portion was 32.1%. 
The average solubility was 42.6%. The 
results indicate that chlorination has an 
effect on the behavior of wool to this test 
similar to the damage caused by exposure 
to sunlight. 


2. pH Value of Aqueous Extract 


The values given in Table II were deter- 
mined as follows:— 

A 25-cm’ sample was boiled in 150 ml. 
of distilled water for 3 minutes and af- 
ter cooling to 25° C. the pH of the solu- 
tion was determined by the Beckman pH 
meter. 





Table II 
Fabric PH Value 
“—_ 7.4 
= 6.5 
— 5.3 
— 6.2 
eae 7.6 
—" 7.1 





3. Fiber Staining Tests 


Several staining techniques were tried, 
including that advocated by Carter and 
Consden (9), but the one that gave the 
most striking results was performed as 
follows: 

Pieces of the six fabrics were wet out, 
rinsed and then stained in a solution con- 
taining: 

0.125% Helvetia Blue (C. I. 706). 

0.2% Tannic acid (U.S.P.) 

0.2% Picric acid. 

The samples were immersed for 30 sec- 
onds in the bath at a liquor ratio of 100:1 
at 70° C., rinsed and then dried. The vari- 
ous pieces were stained as follows: : 
Fabric “A”—Stained evenly a light yel- 

low green. 

Fabric “B”’—Stained very unevenly; the 
staining varied from a light yellow 
green to a deep bluish green. 

Fabric “C’—Stained unevenly a 
light yellow green. 

Fabric “D”—Stained quite evenly; the 
surface fiters were stained a deep 
forest green, whereas the centers of 
the yarns were stained a light yellow- 


very 


green. 
Fabric “E”’—Very uneven staining; the 
color was a yellow-green slightly 
bluer than that shown by Fabric “A”. 
Fabric “F”’—Evenly stained a shade simi- 
lar to that shown by Fabric “E” but 
slightly heavier. 


4. Microscopic Analysis 


The method employed was a modifica- 
tion of the Hardy and Plitt procedure 
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(11). The procedure used here consisted 
in hand cleaning the selected fibers with 
ether and inserting these in a press where- 
in two 1%” pressboards were lined with 
Koda plastic film No. 200 of .002” thick- 
ness. The fibers were placed between these 
sheets and the assembly inserted in a 
special U-type clamp. The pressure screws 
were tightened to embed the fibers in the 
plastic film. The clamp was then placed 
in an oven at 95° C. for 15 minutes in 
order to soften the plastic sheet and thus 
insure proper embedding of the fibers. 
Upon removal from the oven, the clamp 
was opened and the fibers removed from 
the cooled plastic film by means of a soft 
brush. The cast of the fiber surface was 
thus made on both the upper and lower 
plastic films. “These films were then 
mounted face down on a microscope slide 
and held in position with Scotch tape. 
The positive impression of the scale struc- 


, 


ture was then examined by means of a 
microscope. 

It was found that representative speci- 
mens from the treated fabrics could not 
be selected without arbitrariness. This 
difficulty is apparent when considering 
the construction of the fabric and the 
wools contained therein. The woolen fill- 
ing contains wool and noils. These noils 
are short, fine fibers that probably are 
mechanically damaged. The changes pro- 
duced by the chlorination treatments 
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einer can aeeeaettin 


Photograph | 


would be expected to be greater on such 
fibers than on staple wool. 

When examined microscopically the 
warp in each instance disclosed less dam- 
age than the filling which is in agreement 
with the expectation. In addition, the 
shrinkage control tests showed lesser con- 
trol in the warp direction. 

The photomicrographs shown in Pho- 
tograph I exemplify the degree of dam- 
age that fibers may undergo through aque- 
ous chlorination. The various degrees of 
damage shown here are to be found in 
all of the treated fabrics and thus no one 
fabric can be termed more or less dam- 
aged than the others by the results of 
these tests. The fibers designated as 1 show 
no scale damage from natural or man- 
ufacturing sources and are similar to un- 
damaged virgin fibers. The fibers marked 
2 show the introduction of the fiber 
shrinking phenomenon with the develop- 
ment of striations similar to the epidermis 
damage noticed on over-scoured fibers. 
The damage as shown by the specimens 
labeled 3 and manifested by the furthering 
of striations with some scale structure 
disappearance is comparable to the dam- 
age caused by sunlight and/or alkali. The 
fibers marked 4 represent the ultimate 
damage which occurs; all scales having 
been removed, the fibers are susceptible to 


further damage and would disintegrate 
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laundering. This is similar to 


during 
damage caused by over-bleaching. 


5. Shrinkage Control—Laundering 
Tests 

The six fabrics were tested for shrinkage 
control by several methods of washing. 
The results were not consistent from 
method to method. For this record the re- 
sults obtained when the tentative AATCC 
procedure (12) was employed will be de- 
scribed in detail. A brief discussion of the 
other methods used will be given in the 
discussion of the results. 

Since the quantity of material was lim- 
ited, test pieces smaller than those speci- 
fied for the tentative procedure were used. 
The use of the smaller pieces probably 
affected the accuracy of the results, i.e. 
the percentage figures given in Table III 
are only approximate. It is feit that larger 
pieces would not change the order of 
magnitude. The percent shrinkage was de- 
termined after 1 and 3 washes. 

As the test fabrics became available, 
small pieces 8 inches square were cut 
at random and subjected to washing. The 
results, Series 1, Table No. III, obtained 
for Fabrics “B”, “C”’, and “D” were dis- 
appointing in that Fabric “D” was the 
only fabric to show any control and this 
fabric was good only in the filling. 

Since the tests described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph were run on the fabrics 
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Table I1I—Shrinkage Control Tests 
Cloth ‘‘A’’ Cloth ‘‘B’”’ Cloth “*C”’ Cloth “‘D”’ Cloth ‘‘E”’ Cloth “‘F”’ 
No. % Shrinkage % Shrinkage % Shrinkage % Shrinkage % Shrinkage % Shrinkage 
Wash Warp Fill Warp Fill Warp Fill Warp Fill Warp Fill Warp Fill 
34 16 ; 
Series 1 1 24 9 34 20 32 7 8 2 
22 10 
45 22 
Blank 3 42 16 43 30 38 6 20 2 
42 18 
Series 2 1 7 7 12 10 14 4 2 0 35 19 8 5 
Acid Dyeing Procedure 3 40 14 40 15 22 3 12 2 41 24 22 8 
Series 3 1 6 2 8 5 1 2 2 0 41 11 15 1 
14 3 
Calcocid Phloxine 2G ; 36 16 = 7 
3 36 12 38 20 20 16 12 2 50 15 30 3 
Series 4 ; a 8 6 oat iain 
1 6 7 14 7 11 0 0 0 33 6 20 0 
Top Chrome Ab 
Calcochrome Brilliant 36 12 
Blue BBG.. 3 38 12 38 20 18 2 12 0 47 13 35 2 
Series 5.. 10 8 
Calcofast Wool 1 10 6 16 Q 8 4 0 0 34 25 21 2 
Yellow N 3 42 16 i 
40 16 40 20 38 7 12 0 41 27 30 1 
Series 6 1 25 8 31 8 10 0.5 4 0 - 
Vat Red Violet RH 3 41 15 42 13 15 1 20 0 





as they were received, the question was 
asked, “How will normal dyeing proced- 
ures influence the resistance to shrinkage?” 
In order to answer this question, test 
pieces were cut from the various fabrics 
and treated prior to washing as follows: 

Series 2—Pieces of the six fabrics were 
treated in a bath containing 10% Glaubers 
salt and 3% (98%) at a 
liquor ratio of 1:60. The swatches were 
entered into the bath at 120° F., the bath 
raised to the boil in 30 minutes and kept 
at the boil for 60 

Series 3—Test pieces of the six fabrics 


sulfuric acid 


minutes. 


were dyed using the procedure described 
under Series 2 with the addition of 1% 
Calcocid Phloxine 2G (C. I. 31). 

Series 4—Dyeings were made by the top 
chrome method on swatches of the six 
fabrics using 1% Calcochrome Brilliant 
Blue BBG (C. I. 720). The procedure in 
outline follows: - 

10% Glauber’s salt. 

2% Acetic acid (28%)—boil 30 
utes, add 
Acetic acid (28%)—boil 15 
utes, add 
Sodium bichromate—boil 45 
utes, rinse. 

Series 5—1% Calcofast Wool Yellow N 
(Pr. 331) was dyed on pieces of the six 
fabrics using the following procedure: 

To a dyebath at 1:60 liquor ratio con- 
taining 3% sulfuric acid (98%), the 
swatches were entered at 120° F., the dye- 
bath was brought to the boil in 40 min- 
utes, 3% sulfuric acid (98%) was added 
and the dyeing was continued at the boil 
for 1.5 hours. 

Series 6—Swatches from Fabrics “A”, 
“B”, “C” and “D” which had been dyed 


min- 


min- 


min- 
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with 3% Vat Red Violet RH (C. I. 1212) 
by the procedure described later in this 
pzper, were included in these tests. 

The results of the shrinkage control 
tests as determined by the AATCC tenta- 
tive procedure are given in Table No. III. 


Discussion of Fabric Evaluation 

The alkali solubility indicate 
that, while the degree of variability in the 
test method is of the order of 1%, the 
treated samples exhibited a greater de- 


values 


gree of variability. The greater variability” 
in the treated samples is undoubtedly due 
to the the chlorination 
treatments. The average results, however, 
are in line with those obtained by Harris 
and Smith (13). 

Cross sections made from threads taken 


unevenness of 


from each piece and stained with Helve- 
tia Blue indicate that in Fabrics “A”, “B”, 
“C”, “E” and “F” the fibers are partially 
ring-dyed. Fibers from Fabric “D” were 
deeply ring-dyed with a crescent penetra- 
tion appearing in some fibers. 

Results of the determination of re- 
sistance to shrinkage as obtained by the 
AATCC tentative procedure demonstrate 
the difficulty in obtaining uniformly non- 
felting fabrics by wet chlorination proced- 
ures. This difficulty is due to a large ex- 
tent to the rapidity of the reaction of 
chlorine with wool leading to unevenness 
of chlorination. (See Table IV.) In addi- 
tion, this unevenness was enhanced by the 
character of the fabric employed in this 
investigation. In this connection it is 
noteworthy that, as Phillips (14) stated, 


when 5% of untreated wool is blended 
with 95% of chlorinated wool the blend 
will felt. 
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The conditions under which the pieces 
were tested for shrinkage may have also 
partly contributed to the adverse results 
obtained. It is known that wool treated by 
certain methods of shrinkage control is 
susceptible to acid and may even be acid 
fulled. Fabrics treated by these methods 
may their shrinkage resistance if 
subjected to an acid dyeing procedure. 
In order to evaluate some of these fabrics 
for resistance to felting and shrinkage by 
much less drastic wash procedures, it was 
shown that Fabric “C”, “D”, and “F” 
would stand considerable hand washing, 
even in the presence of soda ash and soap. 
Many of these fabrics also did exhibit 
good resistance to shrinkage when they 
were placed in a home washing machine, 
providing the machine was not heavily 
loaded. 

The rapidity of the take-up of chlorine 
and its dependence on the pH is shown 
in Table IV. 


lose 


Influence of the Treated Fabrics 
on the Dyeing Rates and Fastness 
Properties 

This investigation is not concerned with 
producing woolen materials with con- 
trolled shrinkage. Thus, while the fabrics 
available for these studies do not repre- 
sent materials that exhibit a high degree 
of resistance to shrinkage, they do repre- 
sent test pieces wherein the wool has 
highly differing chemical and _ physical 
properties as a result of typical anti- 
shrink treatments. 

The literature contains many references 
to the dyeing properties of chlorinated 
wool; most of these are very general, 
some are contradictory and many are as- 
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Table IV—-Experiments on Rate of Chlorination 
For 90% Chlorine Pick-Up 


Yellowness as 


Initial Time pH Compared to 
pH Required the Original 
2.0 1 minute 1.6 Slightly whiter 
3.0 1 minute 3.3 Slightly whiter 
4.0 1 minute 2.3 Slightly whiter 
5.0 1 minute 2.3 Slightly whiter 
6.0 1 minute 2.3 Slightly whiter 
7.0 2 minutes 3.6 Much Yellower 
8.0 20 minutes 6.9 Very much yellower 


Volume 50:1 

3.5°% Chlorine (on weight of wool) 
18.3°C.+1°C. 

pH adjusted with hydrochloric acid 
Australian wool yarn 


sociated with some particular type of treat- 
ment. It is the purpose of this investiga- 
tion to demonstrate how the various treat- 
ments described in the preceding para- 
graphs influence the dyeing rates and fast- 
ness properties of representative acid, mill- 
ing, metallized, chrome, soluble vat and 
studying the 
must te borne in mind as Crossdale (15) 


vat dyes. In results it 
has so aptly put it, “We are no longer 
dealing with the fiber in its normal state 
but a fiber which has been chemically and 
physically modified.” 

It obviously was impossible to study all 
of the acid, milling, chrome, soluble vat 
and vat dyes available. The following dyes 
were selected as being representative of 


each class:— 
Acid Dyes 


Calcocid Orange Y Extra Conc. (C. I. 
151). 
Calcocid Alizarine Red RR (C. I. 1091). 


Calcocid Yellow 2G (C. I. 639). 
Milling Dyes 


Novazol Blue B (Pr. 128). 
Acid Milling Red R Conc. (C. I. 487). 
Polar Yellow 2G Conc. (C. I. 642). 


Acid (Metallized) Dyes 


Neolan Blue 2G (Pr. 144). 
Neolan Pink BA (Pr. 326). 
Nealon Yellow CR Conc. (Pr. 331). 


Chrome Dyes 


Omega Chrome Brilliant Blue B (C. L. 
720). 

Omega Chrome Brown EB Conc. (Pr. 
14). 

Omega Chrome Brown PG (Pr. 4). 

Chromosol Yellow C Conc. (C. I. 343). 


Soluble Vats 


Algosol Brown IBR-CF (Pr. 118). 
Algosol Blue O4B (C. I. 1184). 
Algosol Green IBW Paste (C. I. 1101). 
Algolsol Olive Green IB-CF (Pr. 293). 
Algosol Pink IR Supra (Pr. 109). 
Algosol Yellow GCA (Pr. 9). 


Vat Dyes 


Vat Brown G Paste (Pr. 121). 
Brilliant Indigo 4BR Paste (C. I. 1184). 
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Vat Orange R Paste (C. I. 1217). 

Vat Red Violet RH Paste (C. I. 1212). 

Since the done in 
laboratories it was decided to standardize 
the dyeing procedures and in all cases ex- 
liquor ratio of 60-1 
adopted. The procedure follows: 


work was several 


cept vats, a was 

Acid Dyes—0.25 and 1% dyeings were 
made using 10% anhydrous Glauber’s salt, 
3% sulfuric acid (98%). The thoroughly 
wet out material was entered into the dye- 
bath at 120° F., raised to the boil in 30 
minutes and the dyeing continued at the 
boil for one hour. The dyed fabric was 
rinsed and dried. 


Milling Dyes—0.25% 
were made using 10% anhydrous Glauber’s 


and 1% dyeings 
salt and 6% ammonium sulfate. The thor- 
oughly wet out material was entered into 
the dyebath at 110° F., raised to the boil 
in 30 minutes and boiled for 30 minutes, 
at which time 2% acetic acid (289%) was 
added and dyeing continued at the boil 
for 30 minutes longer. The dyed fabric 
was rinsed and dried. 


Acid (Metallic Dyes) —0.25 and 1% dye- 
ings were made. The thoroughly wet out 
material was entered into a dyebath at 
120° F. containing 3% sulfuric acid (98%), 
the dyebath brought to a boil in 20 min- 
utes and boiled for 30 minutes, after which 
time 3% sulfuric acid was added and the 
dyeing continued at the boil for one hour. 
The material was rinsed and dried. 


Chrome Dyes 
Top-Chromed 


1% Chromosol Yellow C Conc. 
10% 


1% Acetic 


Cale. Glauber’s salt. 
acid 56%, boil 45 
minutes, add 


0.5% Sodium bichromate, boil 45 
minutes. 
0.25% Chromosol Yellow C Conc. 
10% Calc. Glauber’s salt. 
1% Acetic acid 56%, boil 45 
minutes, add 
0.25% Sodium  bichromate, boil 


45 minutes. 
1% Omega Chrome Brown PG. 


10% Calc. Glauber’s salt. 
2.5% Acetic acid 56%, boil 30 
minutes, add 
1% Acetic acid 56%, boil 15 
minutes, add 
0.5% Sodium bichromate, boil 


45 minutes. 
0.25% Omega Chrome Brown PG. 
10% Calc. Glauber’s salt. 


1% Acetic acid 56%, boil 30 
minutes, add 

1% Acetic acid 56%, boil 15 
minues, add 

0.25% Sodium bichromate, boil 


45 minutes. 
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1% Omega Chrome Brown EB Conc, 
10% Calc. Glauber’s salt. 


1% Acetic acid 56%, boil 30 
minutes, add 

1% Acetic acid 56%, boil 15 
minues, add 

0.25% Sodium  bichromate, boil 
45 minutes. 

0.25% Omega Chrome Brown EB 


Conc. 


10% Calc. Glauber’s salt. 
1% Acetic acid 56%, boil 30 
minutes, add 
1% Acetic acid, 56%, boil 15 
minues, add 
0.25% Sodium  bichromate, boil 


45 minutes. 
1% Omega Chrome Brilliant Blue B. 


10% Calc. Glauber’s salt. 

0.5% Acetic acid 56%, boil 30 
minutes, add 

0.5% Sodium  bichromate, boil 


+5 minutes. 
0.25% Omega Chrome Brilliant Blue 


B. 


10% Calc. Glauber’s salt. 
1% Acetic acid 56%, boil 30 
minutes, add 
0.5% Acetic acid 56%, boil 15 


minues, add 


0.25% Sodium  bichromate, boil 


45 minutes. 


Metuchrome 


1% Chromosol Yellow C Conc. 

1% Omega Chrome Brilliant Blue B. 
3% Ammonium sulfate. 
1% Sodium chromate. 
Boil 114 hours. 

1% Omega Chrome Brown PG. 

1% Omega Chrome Brown EB Conc. 
3% Ammonium sulfate. 


1% Sodium chromate, boil 45 
minutes. 

1% Acetic acid 56%, boil 30 
minutes. 


All 0.25% dyeings were conducted in 
the following manner: 

2% Ammonium sulfate. 

1% Sodium chromate, boil 114 


hours. 


Solubilized Wats 


0.25 and 1% Dye. 
10% Glauber’s salt. 
5% Ammonium sulfate. 

Enter thoroughly wet out material in 
dyebath at 105° F. Raise to boil in 30 
minutes. Add 5% acetic acid (28%) and 
continue boiling for 30 
well. 


minutes; rinse 
Developing Bath 


1% Ammonium sulfocyanide. 
Bichromate of soda. 
For all colors except pink: 
0.7% for 0.25% shade. 
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1.0% for 1% shade. 

For pink: 

1.1% for 0.25% shade. 

1.4% for 1% shade. 
run 14 hour at 85° F., then add 10 g/l 
sulfuric acid (98%). 
Bring up to 185° F. in 4% hour; run YY 
hour at this temperature; rinse and neu- 
tralize with 2 g/l soda ash; rinse and dry. 


Vats 


(a) Stock Vat: 12.0 g. dyestuff paste. 


4.0 ml. Turkey Red 
Oil* See note. 
278.0 ml. Hot Water. 
6.0 ml. Caustic Soda 
solution, 36% by 
weight. 


300.0 ml. adjust tempera- 

ture to 160° F., add 

3.0 gm. Sodium hydro- 

sulfite Conc., reduce 

for 10 minutes with 

occasional stirring. 

(b) Dye Bath: for 20 grams wool, ratio 


1:40, stainless steel. 


1.5 6.0° 

dyeings dyeings 

Water at 120°F 785.7 ml.. . 762.0 ml. 
Glue, 10°7, solution . 4.0 ml, 4.0 ml. 
Ammonia, 26°Bé 1.6 ml. 2.4 ml. 
Sodium hydrosulfite, Conc 1.2 gm. 1.6 gm, 
Stock vat (a) 7.5 ml. 30.0 ml. 
Total 800.0 ml.. .800.0 ml. 





* In the case of Vat Brown G, 4 ml. of a 10% 
solution of Nacconol NR was used in place of the 
Turkey Red Oil. 


The material, which has previously been 


treated for 30 minutes at 100° F. in a 
bath containing 3% Nacconol NR and 


LA% entered into the 
above dye liquor and run for 5 minutes 
at 120° F. the temperature was then raised 
to 130° F. and the dyeing continued for 


20 minutes, treated in cold running water 


ammonia, was 


for 10 minutes, oxidized for 15 to 20 min- 
utes in a bath containing 3% potassium 
persulfate, starting at 110° F. and raising 
the temperature gradually to 140° F. 

It was then soured for 10 minutes with 
sulfuric acid, rinsed twice with warm wa- 
ter, followed by a treatment for 15 min- 
utes at 140° F. in a bath containing 214 
grams of Nacconol NR per liter and final- 
ly by another warm water rinse. Extracted 
and ironed dry without tension. 


Dyeometer Studies 
Procedure 


The Dyeometer used in these studies 
has been described by Kienle, Royer, and 
McCleary (16). In this work a specially 
designed glass stirrer was used. This glass 
stirrer was made so that eight one-half- 
gram samples and one four-gram sample 
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could be arranged radially around the 
stirrer. The one-half-gram samples could 
be removed from the dyebath without 
disturbing the pieces remaining. The heat- 
ing mechanism was modified so that the 
dyebath could be heated from about 110- 
120° F. to the boil at a uniform rate. 

With the exception of the time required 
to bring the dye solutions to the boil, 
which in these experiments was 40 min- 
utes, the dyeing procedures used with the 
acid, milling, acid (metallized), and 
chrome colors were essentially the same 
as the procedures described in the preced- 
ing paragraphs. 

In preparing the test pieces for the 
Dyeometer, long nylon threads were at- 
tached to each of the one-half-gram sam- 
ples. After the pieces were attached to 
the stirrer the nylon threads were led 
out through a piece of glass tubing which 
was inserted in a rubber stopper. This 
stopper formed the cover of the dyebath 
portion of the Dyeometer. As the dyeing 
proceeded, the one-half-gram samples were 
removed from the dyebath at periodic in- 
tervals by means of the nylon thread. 

In tne Dyeometer studies the liquor 
ratio was maintained at 60-1 during the 
entire dyeing procedure. This was main- 
tained in the following manner: At the 
start of the dyeing the stirrer containing 
the thoroughly wetted out samples was 
placed in the dyebath. At predetermined 
intervals, one of the half-gram pieces of 
fabric pulling it up 
through the glass tube. Immedicately there- 


was removed by 
after an aliquot of the solution was re- 
moved by means of a stopcock located 
at the bottom of the dyebath. As the dye- 
ing proceeded, the chemicals that had to 
be added were based on the quantity of 
fabric remaining in the system. The four- 
gram pieces remained in the dyebath un- 
til the dyeing was completed. 


Results 


The 


meter studies are given in the following 


results obtained from the Dyeo- 


graphs:— 


Calcocid Orange Y 

Calcocid Alizarine Red RR... 
Calcocid Alizarine Red RR... 
Calcocid Fast Yellow 2G.... 
Calcocid Fast Yellow 2G 
Novazol Blue B..........; 
Novazol Blue B.. 

Acid Milling Red R Conc 
Acid Milling Red R Conc 
Polar Yellow 2G <a 
Polar Yellow 2G 

Neolan Blue 2G 

Neolan Blue 2G.... 

Neolan Pink BA.. 

Neolan Pink BA 

Neolan Yellow GR.. 

Neolan Yellow GR 


Omega Chrome Brill. Blue B Top Chromed. . 

Omega Chrome Brill. Blue B Top Chromed. ite 
Omega Chrome Brown EB Conc. Top Chromed. . 
Omega Chrome Brown EB Conc. Top Chromed Fig. 21 
Omega Chrome Brown PG Top Chromed... 
Omega Chrome Brown PG Top Chromed... 


Chromosol Yellow C Conc. Top Chromed 
Chromosol Yellow C Conc. Top Chromed 
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Fig. 1 Fabric A , B and C 

Fig. 2 Fabric A, B and C 

a. & Fabric D, E and F 

Fig. 4 Fabric A, B and C 

Fig. 5 Fabric D, E and F 

Fig. 6 Fabric A , Band C 

Fig. 7 Fabric D, E and F 

Fig. 8 Fabric A, Band C 

Fig. 9 Fabric D, E and F 

Fig. 10 Fabric A, B and C 

Fig. 11 Fabric D, E and F 

Fig. 12 Fabric A , B and C 

Fig. 13 Fabric D, E and F 

.Fig. 14 Fabric A , B and C 

Fig. 15 Fabric D, E and F 

Fig. 16 Fabric A, Band C 

Fig. 17 Fabric D, E and F 

Fig. 18 Fabric A , Band C 

Fig. 19 Fabric D, E and F 

Fig. 20 Fabric A , B and C 

Fabric D, E and F 

See. Fabric A, B and C 
emia Fig. 23 Fabric D, E and F 
sGe . .Fig. 24 Fabric A , B and C 
er Fig. 25 Fabric D, E and F 


The metachrome dyeings will be dis- 
cussed in a separate section. 

In Figs. 1-25 two sets of curves are 
plotted thereon, 1, the percent dyebath 
strength vs. time, and 2, the increase in 
color value on the fabric vs. time. The 
data for the series of curves showing 
percent dyebath strength vs. time was cal- 
culated from the change in transmission 
of light through the Dyeometer cell as 
recorded by spectrophotometer, and de 
scribed by Kienle, et al. (16). The curves 
showing the color value were based on 
data obtained spectrophotometric 
measurements taken at the point of maxi- 
mum reflectance and are referred back to 
the color value of the completed dyeing 
on Fabric A as 100. 


from 


Discussion of Results 


Calcocid Orange Y was studied only 
in combination with Fabric A, B and C. 
In studying Fig. 1 four things become 
apparent. One, most of the dye (approx. 
90%) was removed from the dyebath in 
the first 10 minutes. Two, as the tempera- 
ture of the dyebath increased, the quan- 
tity of the dye in solution increased until 
the boil was reached, after which the quan- 
tity present remained constant, i.e. some 
of the dye picked up by the fibers is re- 
leased and goes back into solution. Third, 
the color value was the same for all three 
fabrics. A maximum apparent strength was 
reached before 10 minutes. As the dyeing 
continued, the strength decreased, level- 
ling off after the boil. Fourth, during the 
first 10-12 Fabric C exhausted 
the bath at a slightly slower rate than 
Fabric B and after 
this time the rates were practically iden- 


minutes 


either Fabric A or 
tical. 

Calcocid Alizarine Red RR was dyed 
on all six fabrics. A study of Figs. 2 and 
3 show that the treatments accorded to 
these fabrics changed the dyeing charac- 
teristics of the wool considerably. If the 
curve showing the manner in which the 
dyebath was exhausted using Fabric A 
is taken as the standard it will be seen 
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that the rates of exhaust with Fabric E 
and F were similar and approximately 
equal to the rate with Fabric A, the rate 
with Fabric C was slower, the rate with 
Fabric B was faster and the rate with 
Fabric D was very much faster. 

The color value of the six fabrics de- 
veloped in widely differing ways. Fabric 
A developed to full strength within the 
first 15 minutes, with no visual change oc- 
curring during the remainder of the dyeing. 
When Fabric C was used, the color value 
developed in a similar manner, with the 
exception that the final piece was 10% 
stronger. When Fabric B was used the 
color value developed at a much more 
rapid rate at the keginning of the dyeing; 
the rate slowed down until a maximum 
was reached in about 50 minutes, and then 
as the dyeing continued the apparent 
strength fell off until the final piece 
showed 10% weaker. With Fabrics D, E 
and F the apparent strength developed 
very rapidly, reaching a maximum in the 
case of Fabrics D and E in 20 minutes, 
this maximum being about 40% stronger 
than the strength of the finished dyed 
fabric. 

The data obtained with Calcocid Fast 
Yellow 2G are given in Figures 4 and 5. 
Here again it is apparent that the treat- 
ments of the fabric influenced the dyeing 
rates considerably. Again using rate of 
exhaust of Fabric A as the standard, it 
will be seen that the rate of exhaust using 
Fabrics B and E are similar but slower 
and that the rate of Fabric F was much 
slower. When Fabric C was used the rate 
was considerably slower, whereas with 
Fabric D the rate was very much faster. 
The final exhaust with all 
was between 80 and 90%. 

The rate of development of color value 
followed somewhat the same pattern. Fab- 
rics A, B and E developed strength at 
about the same rate, whereas Fabric F 
developed strength at a slightly slower 
rate. Fabric A, B and E reached a maxi- 
mum strength in 


six fabrics 


30-40 minutes, after 
which the apparent strength developed 
levelled off, whereas with Fabric F the 
maximum was not reached until 50 min- 
utes. With Fabric C the color value de- 
veloped very slowly and the maximum 
strength was not obtained until the end 
of the dyeing procedure. The apparent 
strength of the dyeing on Fabric D de- 
veloped at an extremely fast rate and 
reached a sharp maximum of 160% after 
10 minutes in the dyebath. 


Milling Dyes 


The data obtained with the three 
milling dyes are given in Figures 6 and 
7 (Novazol Blue B), Figures 8 and 9 
(Acid Milling Red R) and Figures 10 
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and 11 (Polar Yellow 2G). A study of 
the dyebath exhaust curves of these mill- 
ing dyes substantiates the findings of 
Goodall (17). These data also show that 
the various fabrics used in this investiga- 
tion had pronounced influence on the rate 
of dyebath exhaustion. Many of the curves 
show some distinct breaks, indicating 
abrupt changes in the rate of dyebath 
exhaustion. To explain completely the 
significance of these changing rates would 
require more data and is beyond the scope 
of this paper. They may be partially ex- 
plained, however, by the simultaneous 
occurrence of several physical changes in 
the dyebath. The most important among 
these is the change of the state of aggre- 
gation of these dyes from colloidal at low 
temperatures to true solution at high 
temperature. The initial rapid exhaustion, 
particularly pronounced with Polar Yel- 
low 2G, may be due to surface absorption 
of the relatively large dye particles at low 
temperature. The breaking up of the dye 
particles at elevated temperature enables 
them to diffuse into the fibers and at the 
same time change their contribution to re- 
flectance on the fabric as well as to light 
absorption in the solution. 

Since the spectrophotometer records 
the intensity of the color present in the 
Dyeometer cell, it is apparent that if the 
increase in color intensity due to the 
dispersion of the aggregates proceeds at 
the same rate as dye is removed by ad- 
sorption on the fiber or diffusion into the 
fiber, dyeing can take place with little 
change in the recorded exhaustion rate. 

When Fabrics A, B, C and F were dyed 
with Acid Milling Red R less than 30% 
of the dye was removed until the dyebath 
reached the boil. After this the dye was 
exhausted quite rapidly. It is interesting 
to note that the addition of the acetic 
acid did not influence either the rate of 
exhaust or extent of exhaust to any great 
extent. The rate of color value develop- 
ment using these fabrics and this dye fol- 
lowed the exhaustion rate quite closely. 
The rate of development was slow during 
the initial stages of the dyeing up to the 
boil. When the boil had been reached the 
rate of development increased rapidly dur- 
ing the first 30 minutes, after which it 
levelled off. When Fabric D was dyed the 
dyetath was exhausted quite rapidly with 
the rate of exhaust increasing after the 
temperature of the bath had reached 160° 
F. The color value development showed 
the same patterns with the maximum 
strength being reached at the boil with 
no apparent change thereafter. 

When Fabric A, B and C were dyed 
with Novazol Blue B the exhaustion of 
the dyebath and the color value developed 
followed a pattern very similar to that 
obtained with Acid Milling Red R. Here, 
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however, the rate of exhaustion was in- 
creased noticeably by the addition of ace- 
tic acid. When Fabrics E and F were dyed 
with Novazol Blue B, the rate of exhaust 
was not influenced to any great extent by 
the increase in temperature. The action 
of the acetic acid addition was very pro- 
nounced, particularly with Cloth F. 

The rate of exhaustion and of color 
value development when Fabric D was 
used were much more rapid than with 
any of the other fabrics. 

After the initial drop, the curves ob- 
tained when Fabric B, E. and F were dyed 
with Polar Yellow 2G are almost parallel 
with the time axis, indicating that the ef- 
fect of the changes occurring simultane- 
ously in the dyebath compensate one an- 
other. When Fabrics A, C and D were 
used the rate of exhaustion seems to domi- 
nate the other change. The rate and ex- 
tent of exhaust were influenced to a large 
extent by the new addition of the acetic 
acid. 

Acid (Metallized) Dyes 

The data obtained when the six fabrics 
were dyed with metallized dyes are given 
in Figs. 12, and 13, (Neolan Blue 2G), 
Figs. 14, and 15, (Neolan Pink BA), and 
Figs. 16 and 17 (Neolan Yellow 2G). As 
was to be expected, the dyeing charac- 
teristics of these dyes were very similar 
to those of the acid dyes. 

If the rate of dyebath exhaust of Neo- 
lan Blue 2G on Fabric A is taken as 
standard, it can be seen that the rate of 
exhaust of Neolan Pink BA was slower 
and the rate of exhaust of Neolan Yellow 
GR was very much slower. When the 
curves for Neolan Blue 2G and Neolan 
Pink BA are examined, it will be seen 
that Fabrics C and F, which were chlor- 
inated on the alkaline 
the dyebath very much slower than did 
Fabric A. On the other hand, when Neo- 
lan Yellow GR was used the rates of 
exhaust with Fabric A and C were almost 


side, exhausted 


identical whereas the rate with Fabric F 
was more rapid. 

Here again Fabric D was unique in the 
extremely rapid rate at which it exhausted 
all of the dyes studied. 

In general, Fabrics B and E showed 
similar dyeing characteristics. When dyed 
with Neolan Blue 2G and Neolan Pink 
BA the curves obtained were almost iden- 
tical, the rate of exhaust being more rapid 
than the rate with Fabric A. When Neo- 
lan Yellow GR was used, Fabric E ex- 
hausted the dyebath at a rate slower than 
did Fabric B. 

All of the fabrics, with the exception 
of Fabrics B and D, developed color value 
quite normally. With minor irregulari- 
ties, the rate of development of color 
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value was quite rapid at first, slowed 
down near the boil and finally leveled 
off. With Fabric B the color value de- 
velopment was somewhat erratic, especially 
during the 40 minutes that was required 
to bring the dyebath to the boil. When 
Neolan Pink BA and Neolan Yellow GR 
were used the color value developed very 
rapidly, reaching a maximum just as the 
boil was reached. This maximum was, in 
both cases, about 20 percent stronger than 
the final dyed piece. As the dyeing pro- 
ceeded the color value fell rapidly during 
the next 10 minutes, after which the 
color value remained more or less un- 
changed. When Neolan Blue 2G was 
used with Cloth B the maximum color 
value was not reached until the dyeing 
was complete. The pronounced affinity 
that Fabric D has for dyes was again in 
evidence with the Neolan dyes. The rate 
of color value development was extreme- 
ly rapid at first. With Neolan Blue 2G 
and Neolan Yellow GR the maximum 
color value was reached within 20 min- 
utes, whereas with Neolan Pink BA the 
maximum was reached only after 30 min- 
utes. In every case the maximum strength 
was about 20 percent stronger than stand- 
ard. As the dyeing continued the color 
value diminished until, at the end of the 
dyeing procedure, all three pieces were 
approximately 10-15 percent weaker than 
standard. 


Chrome Dyes 


Top-Chromed 


The data obtained when the six fabrics 
were dyed by the top-chrome method are 
given in Figs. 18 and 19 (Omega Chrome 
Brilliant Blue B), Figs. 20 and 21 (Omega 
Chrome Brown EB), Figs. 22 and 23 
(Omega Chrome Brown PG) and Figs. 
24, and 25 (Chromosol Yellow C). The 
treatments accorded to the fabrics have 
altered the dyeing characteristics consid- 
erably. 

It will suffice to make the following 
general observations: 1. With Omega 
Chrome Brilliant. Blue B and Omega 
Chrome Brown EB there was a sharp 
rise in color value immediately after the 
addition of the sodium dichromate. This 
sharp rise was followed by an equally 
sharp decrease. 2. Those fabrics which 
were chlorinated on the alkaline side ex- 
hausted all of these dyes at a slower rate. 
3. Fabric D exhausted these dyes at a 
much more rapid rate and developed color 
value more rapidly than any of the other 
fabrics. 


Metachrome 


The Dyeometer was not used in com- 
bination with the spectrophotometer to 
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determine the rate of dyebath exhaustion 
when the four chrome dyes were applied 
by the metachrome method because the 
introduction of the sodium dichromate 
produced color changes which were diffi- 
cult to analyze. It was used, however, to 
determine the rate of color value develop- 
ment, 


Color Value Development 


The data on color value development 
are given in Tables No. V-VIII. 





Table No. V 


Omega Chrome Brilliant Blue B 
Percent Color Value* 


Piece Fabric 

Time No. A B Cc D E 

10 mins.... 1 2% 8 4} 15 11 

20 mins.... 2 4% 15 10 27 12 

30 mins.... 3 11 24 25 40 15 

40 mins.... 4 26 38 46 72 26 

SG... § 67 58 65 110 45 

70 mins.... 6 94 87 90 115 70 

85 mins.... 7 92 70 86 120 85 

100 mins... 8 86 80 85 115 105 
130 mins.... 9 100 80 105 115 105 





*Based on strength of final dyed piece of Fabric A 
as being 100. 








Table No. VI 


Omega Chrome Brown EB Conc. 
Percent Color Value* 


Piece Fabric 

Time No. A B Cc D E 

10 mins. . 1 7 10 7 25 14 
20 mins. . 2 17 18 18 42 27 
Dame.... 3 38 38 38 87 43 
40 mins. . 4 63 62 57 101 56 
55 mins. . 5 84 74 67 108 71 
70 mins. 6 83 86 70 106 79 
85 mins 7 83 85 69 110 72 
100 mins 8 81 78 75 106 80 
130 mins 9 100 91 92 114 96 





*Based on strength of final dyed piece of Fabric A 
as being 100. 


Table No. VII 


Omega Chrome Brown PG 
Percent Color Value* 


Piece Fabric 
Time No. A B Cc D E F 
10 mins 5 5 2% 11 5 6 
20 mins 9 7 5% 18 6 11 
30 mins 13 10 10 29 7 14 
40 mins 22 13 19 39 9 19 
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*Based on strength of final dyed piece of Fabric A 
as being 100. 





Table No. VIII 


Chromosol Yellow C Conc. 
Percent Color Value* 


Piece Fabric 
Time No. A B Cc D E 
10 mins 1 19 22 12 46 28 
20 mins 2 34 38 20 56 29 
30 mins 3 56 50 33 67 38 
40 mins.. 4 78 54 54 77 48 
55 mins 5 81 83 72 84 54 
70 mins 6 94 97 83 92 75 
85 mins 7 88 94 81 95 76 
100 mins. 8 90 90 85 95 90 
130 mins 7) 100 94 87 100 97 


*Based on strength of final dyed piece of Fabric A 
as being 100. 
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Discussion 


With all of the chrome dyes, Fabric B 
developed color value more rapidly than 
Fabric A but the color value of the fin- 
ished dyed piece was in every case less. 

With all four chrome dyes, Fabric D 
developed color value much more rapidly 
than Cloth A. The color value obtained 
with Chromosol Yellow C was equal to 
that obtained with Fabric A. With the 
other three dyes, values 10-15 percent 
stronger were obtained. 

The bahavior of Fabrics C and E was 
somewhat erratic. When dyed with Omega 
Chrome Brilliant Blue B, both fabrics 
developed color value more rapidly than 
Fabric A during the early stages of the 
dyeing. The final dyeings were about 5 
per cent stronger. With Omega Chrome 
Brown EB the rate of development with 
Fabric C was about equal to, whereas 
during the early portion of the dyeing 
process the rate with Fabric E was faster 
than the rate with Fabric A. The strengths 
of the final dyed pieces were noticeably 
less. When Omega Chrome Brown PG 
was used to dye these two fabrics, the 
initial rate of development was slower 
but the strength of the final dyed piece 
was either equal to that of or 10 percent 
higher than that of Fabric A. With Chomo- 
sol Yellow C FabricC developed color value 
slower than A over the entire dyeing proc- 
ess, resulting in a dyeing that was more 
than 10 percent weaker than standard. 


Degree of Chroming 


The degree of chroming can be de- 
termined from the shade of the dyed ma- 
terial. This is most easily accomplished by 
the use of spectrophotometric curves. 
Using the curve of a dyed but unchromed 
piece to represent 0% chroming and that 
of a dyed and chromed piece as 100% 
chroming, the degree of chroming at 
any intermediate stage can be determined 
by interpolation. The rate of exhaustion 
was determined in one set of experiments 
(top-chrome) with unchromed dye; and 
in another set of experiments carried out 
with the metachrome method, the degree 
of chroming was calculated under the 





Table No. IX 


Omega Chrome Brilliant Blue B 
Percent Degree of Chroming* 


Piece Fabric 

Time No. A B Cc D E 

10 mins 1 9 20 10 7 8 

20 mins 2 10 22 20 12 12 

30 mins 3 15 28 45 18 25 

40 mins 4 27 42 58 38 50 

55 mins 5 55 65 72 55 80 

70 mins 6 65 85 82 68 85 

85 mins 7 85 90 85 85 95 

100 mins 8 88 95 90 90 97 
130 mins 9 100 100 100 100 100 


*These values were determined using the final 
dyed piece of each fabric as 100. They are not re- 
ferred back to Fabric A. 
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assumption that the rate of exhaustion 
was not influenced by the presence of the 
sodium dichromate. If any other factor 
affects the shade, however, errors in the 





Table No. X 


Omega Chrome Brown EB Conc. 
Percent Degree of Chroming* 


Piece Fabric 
Time No. A B Cc D E 


10 mins 1 15 20 30 30 18 
20 mins 2 15 22 32 30 20 
30 mins 3 25 35 55 45 50 
40 mins 4 80 90 100 100 90 
55 mins 5 100 100 100 100 100 
70 mins 6 100 100 100 100 100 
85 mins. . 7 100 100 100 100 100 
100 mins. . 8 100 100 100 100 100 
9 


130 mins. 100 100 100 100 100 


“*These “values were determined using the final 
dyed piece of each fabric as 100. They were not 
referred back to Fabric A. 
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calculation are introduced. Some of the 
chlorination treatments given to the fab- 
rics did cause shade changes to occur. 
Consequently the figures given are noi 





Table No. XI 


Omega Chrome Brown PG 
Percent Degree of Chroming* 


Piece Fabric 
Time No. A B Cc D E F 


10 mins... 1 6 15 20 10 20 8 

20 mins. . 2 6 35 20 10 40 8 

30 mins 3 6 45 25 18 50 8 

40 mins... 4 14 50 48 32 55 25 

55 mins 5 53 60 72 68 70 55 

70 mins 6 67 75 80 85 80 75 

85 mins 7 90 90 90 90 85 88 

100 mins 8 93 95 95 95 90 95 
9 100 100 100 100 100 100 


130 mins 

*These values were determined by using the final 
dyed piece of each fabric as 100. They were not 
referred back to Fabric A, 


CALCOCID ORANGE Y 





absolutely correct but nevertheless are in- 
dicative of what has taken place. 

The data obtained are given in Table 
No. IX-XII. 





Table No. XII 


Chromosol Yellow C Conc. 
Percent Degree of Chroming* 


Piece Fabric 
Time No. A B Cc D E 


10 mins.... 1 15 10 15 8 15 
20 mins.... 2 18 10 20 10 15 
30 mins.... 3 20 20 25 15 20 
40 mins.... 4 30 40 45 30 30 
55 mins.... 5 70 65 75 65 55 
70 mins.... 6 85 80 85 85 70 
85 mins.... 7 90 85 90 90 78 
100 mins.... 8 100 90 95 95 90 
130 mins.... 9 100 100 100 100 100 


*These values were determined by using the final 
dyed piece of each fabric as 100. They were not 
referred back to Fabric A. 
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Rate of Color Value Development 
a ope , ‘a Table No. XIII 
of Solubilized Vat Dyes 
1°; Algosol Blue 04B 
Because of the particular difficulties Percent Golor Value 
which the solubilized vat dyes present, Piece Fabric 
5 : y I Time No A B D E F 
they have not been included in the Dye- 
" rg f 15 min. (about 160°F.) 1 20 45 15 50 20 20 
ometer studies. Instead, the increase o 30 min. (at the boil) 2 70 Ms 65 85 55 70 
a . — - : sacl a 45 min. (boiled 15 min.) 3 80 80 80 90 60 80 
the color value was followed by periodical aiken, Eels Sb ada - ro oe a os a ro 
removal of samples from beaker dyeings 75 min. (addition of acid and boiled 15 min.) 5 90 90 95 90 65 95 
- n 90 min. (completed dyeing) 6 100 100 105 95 90 7 
and by the visual evaluation of these *Based on strength of final dyed piece of Fabric A as being 100. 
samples after full development. The re- ——_——  ——  -0(0 20 
sults are given in Tables XIII-X VIII. a 
While the completed dyeings show little Seite No. HIV 
or no difference in the color value there 1°( Algosol Pink IR Supra 
i z Percent Color Value* 
are, in many cases, considerable differences 
Piece Fabric 
in the rate of development of the color Wii No A B Cc D E F 
values. After the first 15 minutes Fabric 15 min. (about 160°F.) , 15 92 10 07 20 10 
B and D show greater color values than 30 min. (at the boil) 2 50 50 55 70 45 50 
: ad “ 45 min. (boiled 15 min.).. 3 75 50 75 70 45 55 
any of the other fabrics. The C and F 60 min. (boiled 30 min.) 4 90 70 85 80 50 60 
a ss - = i... 75 min. (addition of acid and boiled 15 min.) 5 100 100 95 90 75 95 
materials dye more slowly than A while 90 min. (completed dyeing) 6 100 100 100 95 90 102 


E is not appreciably changed. 

After 30 minutes the differences in color 
value are practically eliminated. An ex- 
ception is Fabric E, which lags behind 
the others for 45 minutes or longer with 


*Based on strength of final dyed piece of Fabric A as being 100. 


Table No. XV 


1‘; Algosol Yellow GCA 
Percent Color Value* 


all dyes except Algosol Green IBW Paste. eis Fabric . 
The behavior of Algosol Brown IBR- Time No. A B c D E F 
CF shows a number of differences from 15 min. (about 160°F.) 1 8 12 3 20 12 é 
30 min. (at the boil) 2 70 6 0 s ) 
the other dyes, but the dependence of the 45 min. (boiled 15 min.) 5 90 85 90 90 55 75 
: : : a 60 min. (boiled 30 min.) 4 90 90 95 90 75 0 
shade with this dye on the treatment of 75 min. (addition of acid and boiled 15 min.) 5 100 95 100 90 90 95 
the fabric makes the evaluation of the re- 90 min. (completed dyeing) 6 100 100 100 97 97 97 


*Based on strength of final dyed piece of Fabric A as being 100. 


sults doubtful. 
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Table No. XVI 


1°% Algosol Olive Green IB-CF 
Percent Color Value* 


























Piece Fabric 
Time No. A B Cc D E F 
15 min, (about 160°F.) 1 8 15 2 30 12 3 
30 min. (at the boil) 2 40 40 20 65 35 25 
45 min. (boiled 15 min.) 7 Catasaakswade 3 85 80 70 80 65 60 
60 min. (boiled 30 min.) er 4 90 85 85 80 75 80 
75 min, (addition of acid and boiled 15 min.)...... 5 90 95 90 85 85 90 
90 min, (completed dyeing) ‘ ems 6 100 110 97 100 103 100 
*Bas:d on strength of final dyed piece of Fabric A as being 100. 
Table No. XVII 
1°; Algosol Green IBW Paste 
Percent Color Value* 
Piece Fabric 
Time No. A B Cc D E F 
15 min. (about 160°F.) 1 15 27 10 40 27 12 
es I ED, ic ccins acavetawradeesecdedievs 2 70 75 50 75 80 65 
45 min. (boiled 15 min.) 3 85 90 95 80 85 85 
60 min. (boiled 30 min.) 4 90 90 100 80 95 85 
75 min. (addition of acid and boiled 15 min.). . 5 100 90 105 80 95 85 
90 min. (completed dyeing) errr 6 100 95 105 90 105 90 
*Based on strength of final dyed piece of Fabric A as being 100. 
Table No. XVIII 
1°, Algosol Brown IBR-CF 
Percent Color Value* 
Piece Fabric 
Time No A B Cc D E F 
15 min. (about 160°F.) 1 10 10 3 30 10 3 
30 min. (at the boil) 2 30 30 8 75 45 8 
oe ee 3 70 65 20 95 75 20 
60 min. (boiled 30 min.)............ 2 oa 4 80 65 30 95 85 30 
75 min. (addition of acid and boiled 15 min.). } 95 95 75 95 100 75 
90 min. (completed dyeing)... 6 100 100 85 112 107 95 


*Based on strength of final dyed piece of Fabric A as being 100. 





In many cases, while the dyeing has been 
relatively slow, the addition of the acid 
after the first 45 minutes accelerated the 
rate of dyeing appreciably. 


The Evaluation of Dyeings Made 
by Conventional Laboratory 
Methods 


Since dyeings have been prepared by 
conventional laboratory methods for study 
of the fastness properties, it was interest- 
ing to compare their color values with 
those obtained in the Dyeometer studies. 
The color value ratings were made visu- 
ally. 

Table No. XIX shows the color values 
determined on the 1% dyeings. (6% on 
vats). In the case of the acid, milling, 
shade 
change has been recorded since the change, 
if any, was very slight. The color values 
relative to the untreated Fabric A 
taken as 100. 


metallized and chrome dyes no 


are 


Discussion 


In the case of the acid, milling, metal- 
lized, chrome, and solubilized vat dyes 
the results show that there is no appre- 
ciable strength difference between the 
treated and untreated fabrics. The fact 
that the larger differences in color value 
found in the Dyeometer studies with some 
of the dyes were not observed visually may 
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be due to the lower sensitivity of the 
visual method when compared with the 
spectrophotometer. In view of this con- 
and the 
previously mentioned shade consistence of 


sistency of visual color value 
these classes of dyestuffs it is apparent 
that the dyer, when taking the usual pre- 
cautions, may use the same formula inter- 
changeably on chlorinated and unchlori- 
nated material, however, giving due con- 
sideration to the changes in the rates of 
exhaust as shown in the “Dyeometer” 
studies. 

The foregoing conclusion is based only 
on the dyestuffs mentioned above; but 
dyestuffs of these classes, 
picked at random and dyed on the blank 
(A) and one of the chlorinated materials 
(picked at random), show the same con- 
sistency of shade and strength. It should 
be noted, however, that some of the more 
sensitive dyes, such as Sulphon Cyanine 
SRA (C.I. 289) and Naphthol Green B 
(C.I. 5), show distinct shade changes on 
some of the chlorinated materials. 


many other 


The vats do not show the same consis- 
tency of shade and strength. Since the 
chlorinated material in many cases dyes 
heavier than the unchlorinated, the dyer 
must use extreme caution when transfer- 
ring his formulae. 

It is interesting to note that, in the case 
of the vat dyes, the greatest increase in 
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color yield is shown on those fabrics 
(B & E) which showed the highest alkali 
solubility values. 

In connection with the dyeing proper- 
ties of the colors studied, it is worthy of 
note that, in spite of the indications of 
uneven chlorination of some of the fab- 
rics, most of the dyeings are even and 
well penetrated. Some lack of penetration 
is observed in the case of Algosol Brown 
IBR-CF and Algosol Olive Green IB-CF, 
but this is understandable in view of the 
fact that these two are the least level-dye- 
ing of this class of colors and that no 
special precautions were taken in these 
studies to produce level dyeings. 


Fastness Properties 
Washing 


Obviously the most important fastness 
property to be considered in the relation of 
dye application to wool with controlled 
shrinkage is the wash fastness. Therefore, 
extensive wash tests have been carried out 
on all the 1% dyeing (6% in the case of 
vats). One, three and five consecutive wash 
tests (1, 5 & 10 in the case of the Algosols) 
have been made according to the AATCC 
wool wash test No. 1 (18). The wash tests 
have been evaluated on a basis of 5-0, 5 
representing very good to excellent and 0 
complete loss of color. 

The results are listed in Table No. XX. 

It is apparent from the results that the 
acid dyes, which are of poor fastness on 
unchlorinated material, are decidedly less 
fast on all the chlorinated materials ex- 
cept Fabric C. The milling colors, while 
faster on all materials than the acid col- 
ors, show a definite inferiority of wash 
fastness on all chlorinated materials ex- 
cept C. The greatest relative loss with 
both acid and milling colors is shown on 
the Fabrics B and E. The metallized and 
chrome dyes, which show progressively 
better the untreated 
materials, show progressively less differ- 


wash fastness on 
ences between unchlorinated and chlori- 
nated fabrics. Here again Fabric C rates 
the best, being practically the same as the 
untreated Fabric A, while Fabric E is the 
poorest. Solubilized vat and vat dyes show 
the best wash fastness, but here too, Fab- 
ric E is the poorest. While these colors 
have lost slightly in the first washing, very 
little further loss of color is shown even 
after 10 washings. This is typical of vat 
dyes since a certain amount of the unfixed 
dye usually remains on the goods and 
should be removed by a light scour. 


On the basis of the wash tests carried 
out it is obvious that those colors which 
are not fast on unchlorinated wool are 
much less fast on chlorinated wool and, 


therefore, unsatisfactory. On the other 
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Table XIX 


Strength and Shade Evaluations of the Dyed Material 


Strengths have been evaluated on the basis of 1/00 for the Untreated Fapric (A) 


Color 


Calcocid Yellow 2G 

Calcocid Orange Y 

Calcocid Aliz. Red RR 

Polar Yellow 2G 

Acid Milling Red R Conc 

Novazol Blue B 

Neolan Yellow GR Conc 

Neolan Pink BA 

Neolan Blue 2G 

TOPCHROMED 

hromosol Yellow C Conc 

Omega Chrome Brown PG. 
Omega Chrome Brown EB Conc... 
Omega Chrome Brill. Blue B 

METACHROMED 
Chromosol Yellow C Conc 
Omega Chrome Brown PG 
Omega Chrome Brown EB Conc 
Omega Chrome Brill. Blue B 
Algosol Yellow GCA 


Algosol Pink IR Supra 


Algosol Blue O4B 


Algosol Green IBW Paste 


Algosol Olive Green IB-CF 


Algosol Brown IBR-CF 


Vat Orange R Paste 


Vat Red Violet RN Paste 


Brilliant Indigo 4BR Paste 


Vat Brown G Paste.... 





Sl.—Slightly. Br.—Brighter. 


hand, those colors that are fast on un- 
treated material show only a slight loss, 
if any, on material chlorinated by either 
an acid or an alkaline chlorination. 
Fastness 


Light 
Fadeometer exposures were made on 
0.25% and 1% dyeings of the acid mill- 
ing. metallized and chrome dyes, 0.25% 
dyeings of solubilized vat dyes and 1.5% 
and 6% dyeings of vat dyes until a “break” 
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Fabric A Fabric B Fabric C 
Strength Strength : Strength 
100 95 100 
100 95 100 
100 100 100 
100 100 100 
100 100 102 
100 100 100 
100 105 100 
100 100 100 
100 107 100 
100 95 95 
100 100 100 
100 95 95 
100 100 100 
100 90 100 
100 100 100 
100 95 i 95 ‘el 
100 100 100 
100 100 100 4 
Sl. redder Tr. redder 
100 100 “100 
Tr. bluer Tr. yellower 
100 100 105 
Sl. br., Zi. Biv 
redder greener 
100 95 105 ad 


Yellower, Sl. yellower 


brighter 


100 110 97 


Br. yellower Duller, 
redder 
100 115 95 
Br., redder Sl. duller 
greener 
100 105 105 
Sl. yellower Much yellower 
100 130 100 
Much Same 
yellower 
100 140 105 
Much Sl. redder 
redder 
100 130 105 
Much Much 
yellower, yellower, 
brighter brighter 


or “fade” was visible. In the case of the 


vats the not extended to 
over 200 hours. 


No attempt was made to rate or assign 


exposure was 


ratings since differences were slight and 
followed no particular pattern as to dye 
class or treatment. 

In the case of the solubilized vat dyes 
a rather interesting observation was made, 
namely, that while the untreated material 
had faded slightly yellowish and duller 
after 160 hours in the Fadeometer, all of 


the chlorinated fabrics had become 
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Fabric D Fabric E Fabric F 
Strength Strength Strength 
95 95 95 
95 90 95 
100 95 95 
95 90 95 
100 100 100 
100 90 97 
87 95 105 
90 100 105 
90 100 100 
95 90 105 
100 100 95 
95 90 100 
95 1c0 100 
95 90 95 
95 100 100 
95 95 95 
95 100 100 
97 97 97 
Sl. redder Same Redder, 
duller 
95 90 102 
Tr. yellower Duller, Tr. yellower 
yellower 
95 90 97 
Duller, Duller, Sl. auller, 
greener greener greener 
90 105 90 
Brighter Yellower Yellower 
100 103 100 
Sl. yellower Sl. brighter, Yellower, 
yellower duller 
112 107 100 
Brighter, Sl. brighter, Sl. brighter 
redder redder yellower 
95 100 105 
Sl. redder Sl. redder Sl. yellower 
100 115 110 
Yellower, Much M uch 
brighter yellower y ellower 
100 130 105 
Sl. redder, Very Sl. brighter 
brighter uneven 
100 100 105 
Much Much Sl. yellower, 
yellower redder, bri ,nter 
uneven 


brighter and some even appeared slightly 


stronger than before exposure. 


Summary 


The dyeing characteristics of a standard 
woolen flannel was compared with pieces 
of the same flannel that had been treated 
by representative chlorination 
methods. It has been shown that the rate 
metallized, 


aqueous 


of dyeing of acid, milling, 


chrome and soluble vat dyes, especially 
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Table XX 


Wash Fastness of Dyestuffs on the Various Materials 


The Wash Fastness has been rated on a Basis of 5-0, 5 representing very g00d to excellent and 0 complete loss of color. 








Fabric A Fabric B Fabric C Fabric D Fabric E Fabric F 
Color Washings Washings Washings Washings Washings Washings 
1 3 5 1 3 5 1 3 5 1 3 5 1 3 5 1 3 5 
Calocid Yellow2G i (tia CtC 2 O11 O1 12 O1 O1 12 OF OL 12 0 OO 
Calocid Orange Y Ex. Conc. 2 0-1 “0 1 0 0 2 0-1 0 1 2 O41 ; a 1 2 Oo a 0 1 2 0 as 
Calcocid Alizarine Red RR “3. (2 12 01 0-1 0 3 1-2 1 2 2 Of 12 OF OF 2 O11 0 
Polar Yellow PG Conc. 3 2 1 2 2 0 0 3 2 1-2 2-3 + 2 1 1-2 1 0 2 1 0 
Acid Milling Red R Conc. 4 3-4 3-4 3-4 2-3 2-3 4 3-4 34 3-4 3 3 2 1 1 3-4 3 : 3 
Novazol Blue B 3-4 3 3 2-3 1-2 1-2 4 3-4 3-4 3 ae 2-3 2-3 2 1-2 1 3 2 2 
Neolan Yellow GR Conc. 4-5 4 3-4 3-4 3 2-3 4-5 4 3-4 3-4 3 ; 3 3 2 1-2 4-5 3—+4 7 3 
Neolan Pink BA Y 4 3-4 ‘3 4 3 4 23 2 4 3-4 3 4 3 3 3 1-2 1-2 4 2 3 2 
Neolan Blue 2G 3+4 3-4 3 7 3-4 3 2-3 : 3-4 3-4 3 34 3 2-3 3 2 1-2 3-4 2-3 2 
Topchromed 
Chromosol Yellow C Conc. 4-5 4 4 4-5 4 4 4-5 4-5 4-5 5 4 4 4-5 3-4 3 4-5 a 4 
Omega Chrome Brown PG 4-5 4 4 : 4 3-4 3-4 4-5 4-5 4-5 4 3-4 3-4 3-4 2 3 2-3 + ; 3-4 3 4 
Omega Chrome Brown EB Conc. 4-5 4 3-4 3-4 4 3-4 4-5 3-4 3-4 5 3-4 3-4 4 3 3 4-5 34 3-4 
Omega Chrome Brill. Blue B 5 4-5 4 4-5 4 3-4 4-5 4 3-4 5 3.4 3 4-5 4 3-4 4-5 4-5 4 
Metachromed 
Chromosol Yellow C Conc. 4-5 4 4 4-5 4 4 4-5 4-5 4 4-5 4-5 4 4-S 4-5 4 4-5 4-5 4 
Omesn Chrome Brown PG 5 “4 5 ; 4-5 3-4 2-3 2-3 4-5 3-4 3-4 4-5 4 4 4 3 2-3 a 4 4 
Omega Chrome Brown EB Conc. 5 4-5 3 4-5 3-4 3-4 4 3-4 3-4 5 4 a4 4-5 3 3 4-5 2 34 
Omega Chrome Brill. Blue B S 4-5 4- 5 4-5 4 4 4-5 a 4 4-5 4-5 4 4-5 4-5 4 4-5 4-5 4 
Vat Orange B Paste ; 5 S 4-5 4-5 4-5 4-5 5 5 5 5 5 4-5 4-5 4 4 5 4-5 4-5 
Vat Red Violet RR Paste 4-5 4-5 4 4 3-4 3-4 5 4-5 4-5 4-5 4 4 4 3—4 3 4-5 4-5 4 
Brilliant Indigo 4BR Paste 4-5 45 4 4 3 4 3 45 4-5 4 4 3-4 3 + 3 3 4 4 3-4 
Vat Brown G Paste 4-5 4-5 4 4 3-4 3 5 4-5 4-5 4 3-4 3-4 4 3-4 3 4-5 4 3 
Washings Washings Washings Washings Washings Washings 
1 5 10 1 5 10 1 5 10 1 5 10 1 5 10 1 > 10 
Algosol Yellow GCA 45 4 4 45 4 4 45 45 45 45 4-5 455 4 4 4 4-5 4-5 4 
Algosol Pink IR Supra 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 4-5 45 4-5 4-5 45 4-5 4 4 4-5 4-5 4-5 
Algosol Blue O4B 4-5 4-5 4 es 45 45 4-5 4-5 4-5 4-5 4-5 4-5 + 3 4 4-5 4-5 4 
Algosol Green IBW Paste 4 3-4 2-3 4 3 4 3 45 4 4 4 3-4 3 3-4 3 2 4 3 2-3 
Algosol Olive Green IB-CF 4-5 4 4 45 4 3 4 45 455 4-5 4-5 4-5 4-5 + 34 3 4-5 4-5 4 
Algosol Brown IBR-CF 4-5 4 3-4 45 4 3 4 4-5 45 4 4-5 3-4 3 4-5 3 3 45 4 3-4 
during the initial stages, is influenced to Acknowledgment Bibliography 
a pronounced degree by the various chlor- is Seti eben wie ‘a: Ded eh. Eb wed bee 


ination processes. It has also been shown 
that the final shade and strength obtained 
is dependent upon the treatment. The 
treatments did not affect the light fast- 
ness of the dyes used in this investiga- 
tion, the wash fastness, espe- 
cially of the acid, milling, and to a lesser 


whereas 
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by the various treatments. 
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the information in this article will be 
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the demand for washable woolens 
creases, the demand for faster dyes will 
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textile mills are determined to embark on 
a cooperative program that will be mutual- 
ly beneficial. 
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Aldens, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Sponsors: 
L. E. Pratt, E. D. Roseberry. 

Clarence H. Heinen—Mgr. & Co-owner, 
Al Tash Dye Works, Grand Prairie, 
Texes. Sponsors: H. Plumlee, D. S. Cul- 
berson. 

William A. Hilbert—Salesman, Globe Dye 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: F. 
V. Trant, J. E. Dougherty. 

Ronald Howarth—Colorist & Chemist, 
Biltmore Hats, Ltd., Guelph, Ont., Can- 
ada. Sponsors: H. Eastwood, J. Camel- 
ford. 

Ben P. Jones—Industrial Relations Mgr., 
Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga. Spon- 
sors: C. K. Cobb, L. L. Jones, Jr. 

Clifton H. Karnes—Textile Tech., Bur- 
lington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 
Sponsors: L. Upshur, C. B. Ordway. 

W. T. Kennedy—Mgr. Finishing Dept., 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Pepperell, Ala. 
Sponsors: R. W. Price, C. B. Ray. 

Ronald J. Kerr-Muir—Tech. Repres., Cour- 
tauld’s, Ltd.. New York City, N. Y. 
Sponsors: W. Sheldon, E. J. Monaghan. 

John F. Laferry—Dyer, United Hosiery 
Mills Corp., East Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sponsors: F. L. Kibler, A. D. Campbell. 

Jorge Lalinde—Technical Salesman, Echa- 
varria Cabo & Cia. Ltda., Medellin, Co- 
lombia, S. A. Sponsors: C. J. McLaugh- 
lin, C. A. Sylvester. 

Harold Landfield—Instructor, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. Sponsors: E. E. 
Fickett, W. G. Chace. 

George F. Langhirt—Textile Sales Engr., 
S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 
Sponsors: E. Young, C. E. Jeremiah. 

Robert M. Lesh—Chemist, Jaunty Fabric 
Corp., Scranton, Pa. Sponsors: A. E. 
Koch, M. H. Klein. 

Bernard Menin—Research Chemist, E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sponsors: A. E. Raimo, C. B. Kinney. 

A. Melvin S. Murray—Overseer, Canadian 
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Cottons, Ltd., Milltown, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. Sponsors: J. S. Beattie, 
S. H. W. Nye. 

William J. Patterson, Jr—Technician & 
Salesman, Westboyd Chemical Co., Ca- 
lumet City, Ill. Sponsors: J. C. King, 
E. T. Mobley. 

Nicholas J. Perna—Asst. Dyer, R. B. Dutt 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: 
J. W. Barton, E. R. Beigbeder. 

John B. Phillips—Chairman, John Beith 
(S.A.) Pty. Ltd., Westville, Natal. Spon- 
sors: R. N. Aston, R. L. Carr. 

Robert H. Phillips—Chemist, Cranston 
Print Works, Cranston, R. I. Sponsors: 
G. B. Stackpole, H. J. Cranston. 

Raymond F. Pollard—Asst. Mgr. Home 
Fashion Fabrics, Textron, Inc., New 
York City, N. Y. Sponsors: K. J. Broden, 
A. C. Merrill, Jr. 

Gordon D. Pratt—Sales Div. Mgr., Can- 
adian Industries Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
Canada. Sponsors: H. Eastwood, E. A. 
MacKinnon. 

G. Nathan Reed—Head, Organic Chem. 
Div., Inst. of Textile Tech., Charlottes- 
ville, Va. Sponsors: W. P. Utermohlen, 
Jr., M. Couper. 

Edward W. Ricci—Owner, Duro Finishing 
Corp., Fall River, Mass. Sponsors: H. M. 
Gorton, Jr., E. K. Bush. 

Doris V. Richardson—Chem. Asst., Re- 
search Div., Callaway Mills Co., La 
Grange, Ga. Sponsors: S. J. Davis, R. W. 
Philip. 

Robert J. Ross—Technician, Dewey & 
Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Sponsors: I. Wolder, H. Rosman. 

William E. H. Searcy, Ul—Sales Tech- 
nician, Warwick Chemical Co., Griffin, 
Ga. Sponsors: S. J. Davis, W. F. Cray- 
ton. 

Theodore P. Seney—Supt., Daniel E. Cum- 
mings Co., Newport, Maine. Sponsors: 
H. M. Hartnett, W. R. Brandt, Jr. 

Francis C. Sertl—Chemical Dev. Super- 
visor, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. Sponsors: F. Firth, 
R. I. Peters. 

Joseph C. Sherrill—instructor, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Sponsors: P. B. Mack, S. Davison. 

John A. Simmons—Vice-Pres., Lanett 
Bleachery & Dye Works, Lanett, Ala. 
Sponsors: C. R. Gill, W. F. Crayton. 

William G. Sloan—Cotton Technologist, 
South. Reg. Research Lab., New Orleans, 
La. Sponsors: C. F. Goldthwait, R. K. 
Worner. 

Everett E. Smythe—Overseer of Dyeing, 
Jamestown Worsted Mill, Jamestown, 
N. Y. Sponsors: H. E. Wieland, W. H. 
McGuire. 

William PF. 
water Finishing Co., Clearwater, S. C. 
Sponsors: T. T. Wilheit, H. G. Smith. 

Joseph F. Tomlinson—Wool Dyer, R. B. 


Thombson—Chemist, Clear- 
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Dutt Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Spon- 
sors: J. W. Barton, E. R. Beigbeder. 

Samuel Alvarez Velez—Technical Chem- 
ist, Echavarria, Cabo & Cia, Ltda., Cali, 
Colombia, S. A. Sponsors: C. A. Sylves- 
ter, J. M. Laughlin. 

Johannes A. Verhage—Salesman, E. I. du 
pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sponsors: W. F. Crayton, S. J. Davis. 

Curt G. Vogt—Consultant Chemist, Union 
N. J. Sponsors: H. F. Herrmann, J. R. 
Bonnar. 

Neville A. Whiffen—Officer in Charge, 
Australian Embassy Scientific Liaison Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. Sponsors: M. 
Harris, W. D. Appel. 

Hazel L. Whittle—Asst. Supt., Gregg Dye- 
ing Div., Graniteville Co., Graniteville, 
S. C. Sponsors: S. Converse, R. P. Tim- 
merman. 

Albert G. Willard—Foreman, Rayon Div., 
North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, 
N. C. Sponsors: W. Harrington, Jr., J. 
C. Thomas. 

Arthur R. Williams, Jr.—Textile Chemist, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sponsors: M. S. Williams, 
Jr., A. Fisher, Jr. 

Carl F. Wittichen, Jr.—Pres., Wittichen 
Chemical Co., Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 
Sponsors: J. A. W. Richardson, A. 
Kempton Haynes. 

Malcolm R. Woodward—Research Chem- 


ist, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 


City, N. J. Sponsors: J. A. Woodhead, 
J. H. Skinkle. 
Charles A. Young—Research Chemist, E. 


I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. Sponsors: M. S. Whe- 
lan, E. C. Buxbaum. 

John A. Zelek—Dyestuff Plant Mer., In- 
terchemical Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Sponsors: W. W. Chace, H. L. Young. 

Hans H. Zweifel—Vice-Mgr., Ciba Ltd., 
Basle, Switzerland. Sponsors: R. C. Geer- 
ing, E. Young. 

JUNIOR 
Rufus P. Anthony, Jr—Chemist, Burling- 


ton Mills, Cramerton Div., Cramerton, 


N. C. Sponsors: B. G. Zimmerman, M. 
B. Hart. 
Helen C. Barry—Scientific Aide, South. 


Reg. Research Lab., New Orleans, La. 
Sponsors: W. B. Strickland, R. K. Wor- 
ner. 

Robert P. S. Black—Chemist, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Deepwater, N. 
J. Sponsors: W. W. Pennock, W. H. 
Zillessen. 

William M. Bonner—Salesman, National 
Starch Products, Atlanta, Ga., Sponsors: 
S. J. Davis, C. Russell Gill. 

Edmund M. Jr.—Chemist, South- 
ern Regional Research Lab., New Or- 
leans, La. Sponsors: W. Norbert Berard, 
W. B. Strickland. 


Buras, 
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Meeting Dates, Philadelphia 
Section 


HE following dates have been added 
to the meeting schedule of the Phila- 
delphia Section: 
September 24th, 1948. 
November 12th, 1948. 
January 28th, 1949. 
All meetings will be held at Kugler’s 
Restaurant in Philadelphia. 


<< = 


Council and Research 
Committee Meetings 


HE next meeting of the Council and 

Research Committee will be held on 
Tuesday, June 8th, rather than on June 
llth as previously announced. The meet- 
ings will be held in New York City and 
sub-committee meetings will be held the 
day before, June 7th. 


i im 
Spring Meeting, Mid-West 
Section 


HE spring meeting of the Mid-West 
Section be held at the Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on 
Saturday, May 1. 
This meeting promises to be of special 


will 


interest to all. Papers will be’ presented 
at both the afternoon and evening ses- 
sions on subjects of prime interest to the 
present-day textile field. 

The afternoon session, starting promptly 
at 2:30 P.M., will be highlighted by the 
introduction of Dr. H. Luttringhaus of 
General Dyestuff Corporation, 
speak on the “Influence of Chlorine on 
the Dyeing of Wool.” There will be an 
cpportunity for general discussion. 


who will 


Dinner will be served promptly at 
7:00 P.M. 
The evening speaker will be H. F. 


Clapham of E. I. duPont de Nemours and 
Company, Inc., whose subject will te ‘The 
Dyeing of Spun Nylon, Filament Nylon 
and Nylon-Wool Mixtures.” 


Technical Program 
Augusta Convention— 
October 21-23 


Persons desiring to contribute papers 
for the Technical Program or who have 
suggestions for desirable topics and au- 
thors should advise Dr. Miles A. Dahlen, 
Room 8518, Nemours Building, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, as soon as possible, 

See page P183, March 22nd issue, for 
details of the technical program. 
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CALENDAR 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


Meetings: April 9, May 14 (Kugler’s, Phila 
delphia) ; Outing: June 11 (Atlantic City Country 
Club, Northfield, N. J.). 


MID-WEST SECTION , 
Meeting: May 1 (Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
Wis.). 
NEW YORK SECTION 
Me ite - May 7 (Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, 
J.); Outing: June 25 (North Jersey Country 
Chute x 
PIEDMONT SECTION 
Meeting: June 18 (Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Beach, S. C.). 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
Meetings: April 16 (Lowell Textile Institute) ; 
May 21, June 11 (Outing); September 24 
(Andover Country Club); November 19. 
SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 
Meetings: July 24 (Atlanta, Ga.); September 
25 (Columbus, Ga.); December 4 (Atlanta, Ga.). 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 


Myrtle 


Meeting: April 10 (Patten Hotel, Chatta- 
nooga). 
LTI STUDENT CHAPTER 

Meeting: April 16. 


SUB-COMMITTEES 

Meeting: June 7 (New York). 
COUNCIL 

Meeting: June 8 (New York). 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

Meeting: June 8 (New York). 





EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 

This column is open for four insertions 
per year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Assuciation, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
It is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers, 
who can obtain further information from 


the Secretary. 
* 





48-2 
B.S., R. I. State College. 
Experience: General chemical and testing; 
laboratory and plant development of 
methods for applying dyes and textile 
specialties. 
Age 37; married; references. 


Education: 


48-3 

Education: B.S., with graduate work; fair 
knowledge of languages. 

Experience: Textile chemical research, cot- 
ton dyeing, printing and finishing. 
Age 26; woman, unmarried; references; 
vicinity of New York or Philadelphia 
preferred. 


48-4 

Education: Graduate, Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. 

Experience: Testing dyes, etc.; chief chem- 
ist, in charge of mercerizing, bleaching 
and dye formulas. 

Age 47; married; references; vicinity of 
Philadelphia preferred. 
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Modern Polishes and Specialties 


By W. D. John, B. Sc., M.A. Consulting In- 
dustrial Chemist. 313 pages. Price $7.50. Pub- 
lished by Chemical Publishing Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


During the past twenty-five years great 
headway has been made in the number 
and variety of chemical specialties and 
polishes for use in the home and also in 
industry, for maintaining the cleanliness, 
luster and brightness of metals, wood and 


other construction materials. 


Early manufacturers of polishing mate- 
rial depended, almost if not entirely, on 
the empirical method and the process of 
trial and error, Lut in recent years, ex- 
perienced chemists are employed in the 
scientific compounding of such products, 
and much research involved which has led 
products 


to great improvements of the 


available. 


More than 700 practical and successful 
developed formulas are given, with meth- 
od of preparation, manufacturing details 
and other technical data, most of which 
are the result of the author’s long experi- 
ence and actual laboratory and industrial 
experiments. 


and 
salesmen engaged in the polish and spe- 
cialty business will welcome this prac- 


Chemists, technicians, executives, 


tical volume. Students who plan to enter 
these fields either as chemists or manufac- 
turers will find this book very useful. 


1947 A.S.T.M. Standards on Tex- 
tile Materials (With Related 
Information) 


Published by A.S.T.M. Headquarters, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Price $4.00. 


The 1947 edition of the compilation of 
A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 
With Related Information, gives in the 
latest approved form the some 85 specifi- 
cations, tests, tolerances, definitions and 
terms on a wide range of textile materials. 
This 530-page book includes in addition 
to the standards, considerable other re- 
lated information, and data on A.S.T.M. 
Committee D-13, which sponsors the pub- 
lication each year. The first section relates 
to general methods and specifications cov- 
ering such subjects as the following: defi- 
nition of terms relating to textile mate- 
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Bool: 


eviews 


rials; identification of fibers; fastness to 
light; fire-retardant properties; resistance 
to insects; etc. The sections following cover 
asbestos; bast and leaf fibers; cotton (about 
100 pages) glass textiles; rayon and silk; 
and wool. Several proposed methods are 
detailed that not been approved, 
but comments and criticism are invited. 


have 


Some of these are accelerated aging, esti- 
mating the clean wool content in wool in 
the grease, evaluation of properties re- 
lated to the hand, specification and test for 
fire-retardant properties of treated felt. 


The book also includes data on basic 
properties of fibers, yarn number con- 
version table, ard table for relative hu- 
midity. In the section involving papers, 
there are two contributions which cover, 
“A Stress-Strain Tester for Textiles Em- 
ploying a Magnetic Strain Gage” by J. W. 
Ballou, and the other “Measurement and 
Elimination of Inertia Effects in Textile 
Testing Equipment by Means of Electric 
Strain Gages” by Herbert F. Schiefer. 


Vat Dyestuffs and Vat Dyeing 


By M. R. Fox. Full Technological Certificate, 
Dyeing of Textiles, City and Guilds of London 
Institute; Technical and Research Staff, L. B. 
Holliday and Co., Ltd., Huddersfield, England. 
Member of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colourists. 323 pages, 29 figures. 
Price $5.50. Published by John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

During the past few years, the whole 
subject of dyes and their application, has 
grown with great rapidity and with the 
advent of so many new fibers, has be- 
come so complicated, that no one person 
can attain the standing of an authority 
on the detail of the whole industry. It 
therefore seems proper that a book should 
be published dealing solely with the vat 
dyes, which in many respects constitute 
one of the most important groups of 
present day dyes. 


The present book is divided into the 
following chapters: 


I Indigo and Related Dyes. 

II Anthraquinoid Vat Dyes. 
III Introductory to Application. 
IV Properties of Vat Dyestuffs. 
V_ Application—Animal Fibers. 


VI Application—Cellulosic Fibers. 
VII Application—Indigosol Dyestuffs. 
VIII Application—Pigment Padding and 


Miscellaneous Processes. 
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IX Printing and Discharging. 
X Machinery. 


XI Non Textile Uses of Vat Dyes. 
XII Identification of Vat Dyestuffs. 
XIII Analogous Dyestuffs. 


Appendix I. Index of Dyestuffs 
Listed in Chapter XIII. 
Appendix II. Current Literature. 


Appendix III. Index to Formulae. 


Incorporated in this volume is a large 
number of correlated practical facts which 
have been collected during the author’s 
ten years experience with vat dyestuffs. 
Despite this experience however, the au- 
thor does not claim to be an expert in 
all branches of their application. Where 
aspects of the subject have been described 
in detail elsewhere, suitable references 
have been included in the text. 


Both the student, and the user of vat 
dyestuffs can gain much knowledge from 
this book, and much time may be saved 
from the tedious search through the lit- 
erature, which has already been accom- 
plished by the author. It is interesting to 
note that a very large proportion of the 
references to current literature in Ap- 
pendix II are from the Proceedings of 
the AATCC. 


While the well versed American reader 
may find some variation from our pro- 
cedure of process, machinery, and dye 
nomenclature, these are of minor im- 
portance as compared with the overall 
value of the book. 


Encyclopedia of Chemical 
Technology 


Edited by Raymond E. Kirk, Head of Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, and Donald F. Othmer, Head of De- 
partment of Chemical Engineering, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn; Assistant Editors: Janet 
D. Scott and Anthony Standen. Ninety-three 
contributors are listed. Vol. 1, 981 pages with 
numerous figures and tables. Price $20.00. 
Copyrighted by The Interscience Encyclopedia, 
Inc., New York. Distributed by the Interscience 
Publishers, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y. 1947. 


With the advent of the Encyclopedia 
of Chemical Technology, we have the 
first real attempt at an American chemi- 
cal publication of the scope and complete- 
ness worthy of the name of an encyclo- 


pedia. The present work will be com- 


































pleted in ten volumes of approximately 
960 pages each, and at the rate of two to 
three volumes per year. 


The chemical industry of the U. S. dur- 
ing this first half of the 20th century has 
developed from one of relatively minor 
importance to that of an unquestionable 
world leader. As a result the number of 
American chemists has greatly increased 
and an entirely new profession, that of 
the chemical engineer, 
existence. 


has come into 


In addition to this great development 
in the chemical industry itself, many new 
industries have come into existence which 
depend either directly or indirectly upon 
fundamental chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering, hence there has been a growing 
demand for accurate and up to date chemi- 
cal information. Throughout the chemical 
and engineering journals, and the patent 
literature there is of course a vast amount 
of valuable information, to say nothing 
of the great number of books which have 
been published upon individual branches 
of the industry but the diffuseness, and 
indeed the abundance of industrial chemi- 
cal literature, have made it difficult to ob- 
tain needed information readily. The 
editors have long been familiar with the 
great need for an encyclopedia of chemical 
technology written in English and repre- 
senting modern American practice and 
chemical engineering. These volumes have 
been prepared in an effort to meet this 
need. 


According to the authors’ preface, the 
work has been organized as a specialized 
encyclopedia. It is neither a dictionary 
nor a handbook, nor is it a series of tech- 
nological monographs which deal with 
relatively narrow aspects of subjects for 
the benefit of advanced specialists in these 
fields. Rather it is designed to present 
the entire field of chemical technology for 
professional chemists and chemical engi- 
neers who may wish to know the meth- 
ods which are employed in a special field, 
often outside of their immediate experi- 
ence. 


The subject matter is descriptive of 
technologically important materials, meth- 
ods, and phenomena. It is not primarily 
theoretical and mathematical except inso- 
far as such treatment is necessary to bring 
out well established principles and will 
give a background which will enable the 
user to understand and apply the informa- 
tion given. 


The policy followed by the editors in 
preparing the encyclopedia has been to 
have all articles written by authorities in 
each field; each article has then been re- 
viewed by one or more specialists in or- 
ganizations other than those represented 
by the contributors. 
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It is the aim of the editors to give a 
balanced account of each subject avoiding 
biased remarks about particular products 
or processes, and to exclude controversial 
and hypothetical material. Preference has 
been given to American practices but if a 
foreign practice seems to offer advantages 
of general interest, deviations from Ameri- 
can practice have been mentioned and the 
reasons for these deviations explained. 
Where several methods are in use for 
manufacturing the same product the in- 
tention has been to treat with greatest 
detail the most usual or efficient one. 

Great care will be taken as to the 
nomenclature which will be followed 
throughout all the volumes. Several pages 
of explanatory statements regarding the 
system used, have been inserted at the 
beginning of Volume I, with a complete 
list of all abbreviations used. We presume 
that this will be published in each volume. 


The thoroughness with which each sub- 
ject has been considered leads one to won- 
der if the ten volumes will suffice to cover 
the whole field, since Volume I by no 
means finishes with the first letter of the 
alphabet. For instance 80 pages are de- 
voted to the alcohols, 70 to alkalis and 
chlorine, 50 to the alkaloids and 40 to 
analytical chemistry, all four very impor- 
tant subjects, but constituting one fourth 
of the whole volume. 


A casual reading of articles here and 
there throughout the book confirm all 
that has been stated by the editors in their 
preface and introduction. We believe that 
this book will be received enthusiastically 
by all professional chemists and chemical 
engineers. For many years the discussion 
has gone on as to whether a chemical engi- 
neer was a chemist who knew something 
about engineering, or an engineer who 
knew something about chemistry. The 
answer to this question however will have 
no bearing on this Encyclopedia of Chemi- 
cal Technology, for in either case the 
books will be extremely valuable. 


Varnished Cloths for 
Electrical Insulation 


By H. W. Chatfield, Ph. D., Chief Varnish 
Research, Chemist, Jenson and Nicholson, Ltd. 
and J. H. Wredden, Process Development 
Chemist, Igranic Electric Co. 233 pages. 62 
figures. 46 tables. Price $6.00. Published by 
Chemical Publishing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This book should te of value to the 
textile manufacturer in that it tells him 
of some of the processes his fabrics will 
have to undergo after they leave his 
hands. 

Varnished fabrics are extensively used 
for insulation. The properties demanded 
of them are extremely exacting, and much 
skill is required in their manufacture. 

The authors have brought together un- 
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der one cover much valuable information, 
which was heretofore scattered through- 
out technical and trade literature. 


The authors describe the properties of 
the fibers, particularly cotton and viscose 
rayons, also silk and glass, which are 
adaptable to the manufacture of insulat- 
ing fabrics. They discuss with consider- 
able detail the properties required of such 
fabrics after completion, and describe the 
methods of testing used for determining 
their suitability for the purposes intended. 
and the conditions under which they will 


be used. 


Best’s Safety Directory 
for 1948 


2nd Ann, Ed. Price 5.00. Reduced Rate 
in Quantity. Published by Alfred M. Best Co., 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Best’s Safety Director for 1948—cover- 
ing the entire field of Safety, Fire Protec- 
tion and Control, Hygiene, First-Aid and 
Sanitation—is now available to industry, 
as recently announced by the Alfred M. 
Best Company’s Safety Engineering Divi- 
sion. 

The Directory is unique in that it com- 
bines all the best practical features of a 
Safety Manual, Directory, Index, Encyclo- 
pedia and Catalog into one comprehen- 
sive, profusely illustrated, 494-page vol- 
ume. It is the “What, How and Where 
Book of Safety” —showing what safety 
products or devices to use for specific 
hazards; how to use them; where to get 
them. Best’s was the first Safety Directory 
published and is still the only one in the 
field. 


This book is of special interest to com- 
pany safety directors, safety engineers and 
production men, also among such diverse 
groups as financial and corporation execu- 
tives; insurance agents, executives and 
safety inspectors; purchasing agents; in- 
dustrial hygienists and medical personnel; 
public health and safety officials; chambers 
of commerce; schools and colleges. Indus- 
tries represented by these groups are even 
more diverse. 


The publishers point out that the new 
book shows a 50 per cent increase over the 
last edition in actual content. In addition, 
almost complete editorial changes and re- 
arrangements have been made. 


One outstanding feature of this book is 
its indexing and subject-grouping system. 
These devices—plus countless illustrations 
—make it easy to locate safety products 
even when the user is not certain of the 
type or name of the product he needs. The 
logical arrangement of subjects also serves 
as a checklist of hazards—many of which 
are frequently overlooked. Typical sec- 
tions are Arm and Hand, Body and Leg, 
Eye and Face, Fire, etc. 
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ABSTRACTS 





Naphthol Dyeing, Past and 


Present 


Francis Tripp, Textile Bulletin, page 79, Vol. 
74, No. 2, February, 1948. 


The first patent on dyeing cotton piece 
goods with naphthol colors was issued in 
England in 1881 and covered the dyeing 
of Para Red which was obtained by im- 
pregnating cotton fabric with an alkaline 
solution of beta-naphthol, drying the fab- 
ric and passing it through a developing 
bath of diazotized paranitroaniline base. 
Naphthol AS was produced in 1912 but 
it was nearly ten years before it was used 
in combination with Fast Red G Base. 
Other naphthols were produced shortly 
afterwards. 

The procedure in the dyeing of naphthol 
colors consists of impregnating the fabric 
with a solution of the naphthol, drying, 
and coupling by passing the fabric through 
a solution of a diazotized base or salt. 
Originally only bases were known and 
required skillful handling but later fast 
color salts, which are diazotized bases in 
powder form, were brought out. 


Some naphthols are substantive to a 
high degree and others to a lesser degree. 
Non-substantive naphthols are applied to 
the fabric by padding through a two or 
three-roll mangle, drying, and then pass- 
ing through a solution of the diazotized 
color base or fast color salt. Naphthols of 
high substantivity are best applied on the 
jig. Developing, or coupling is carried out 
cold. The excess of color lake formed 
should be kept in a fine suspension so it 
may ke rinsed off the fabric in a subse- 
quent washing operation. 


The one real fault of naphthol colored 
fabric, not properly dyed or aftertreated, 
is its tendency to crock. A good after- 
treatment consists of a good soaping with 
all the agitation possible. 

A practical dyeing formula is given. 


Textile Screen Printers and 
Pigment Colors 


Georgia W. Leffingwell and Olive-Sue Link- 
letter, Rayon Textile Monthly, page 89, Vol. 
XXIX, No. 2, February, 1948. 


Pigmented emulsion colors especially 
designed for textile screen printing are 
being introduced. The paste is composed 
of resins dissolved in solvent and emulsi- 
fied with water. After application the sol- 
vents and water evaporate leaving the 
resins and pigment on the cloth. Heating 
converts the resin to insoluble particles 
which bind the pigments firmly to the 
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fibers. There is no need for a thorough 
washing operation. 

The proper production of the silk 
screen itself is an essential prerequisite 
for high quality silk screen printing. Spe- 
cially formulated block-out material is 
available which provides particularly good 
resistance to wear for long runs of a pat- 
tern. A popular type of screen is the film 
stencil, which is composed of two layers, 
a shellac or lacquer film over a support- 
ing piece of glassine paper. Information 
concerning the use of the film stencil is 
given. The photo stencil is one of the best 
methods of stencil making for long runs 
or for fine-line designs and information 
concerning it is given. 

Good preparation of the fabric before 
screen printing is essential and sized mate- 
rials should be desized. The preparation 
will influence to a considerable degree the 
penetration, shrinkage and hand of the 
print. 

A number of typical illustrations of 
prints is given. 


Modern Textile Chemicals 


Francis Tripp, Textile Bulletin, page 70, Vol. 
74, No. 1, January, 1948. 

The application of the modern textile 
chemical specialties has resulted in im- 
parting undreamed of qualities to finished 
goods and their application during the 
wet finishing processes has resulted in 
much greater efficiency during the scour- 
ing, bleaching and dyeing operations. 

There is considerable discussion regard- 
ing the use of surface-active compounds 
and enzymes. 


Patent Monopoly in Chemical 
Industry 


R. S. Jane, Canadian Chemistry and Process 
Industries, page 37, Vol. 32, No. 1, January, 
1948. 


Much of the misunderstanding of the 
patent system and its association with 
monopolies and cartels originates in the 
erroneous notions that many people have 
with regard to patents. There is a lack of 
clear understanding of the nature of the 
patent monopoly and the reasons for 
granting a monopoly to the discoverer or 
a new product or process. 

A patent is the means by which an in- 
ventor’s right in an invention is made 
secure or confirmed. Without a patent 
he has the right to his own creation but 
is helpless to protect his invention against 
appropriation by others except by conceal- 
ment. To obtain a patent, the inventor 
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first discloses his invention but later, upon 
expiration of the term of the patent, it 
becomes free to be used by anyone who 
so desires. The patent provides an incen- 
tive to invent. 


If industry does not have the means of 
protecting its investment in research that 
is afforded by patents only a fraction of 
the money now spent on research would 
be appropriated. Many industries have had 
their origin in the created 
through patent protection. Chemical in- 
dustry as we know it today would not 
exist had there been no patent system to 
protect the capital invested, particularly 
in the early stages of the development. 
It is the author’s opinion that, if the pat- 
ent system were abolished, we would soon 
return to the old system of secret proc- 
esses carried out behind closed doors and 
industrial espionage would soon be rife. 
Technically trained men would lose most 
of the freedom they now enjoy as the em- 
ployer would certainly demand a rigid 
contract to prevent the employees from 
taking secrets elsewhere. Developments 
that were not readily amenable to secret 
operation would not be attempted and no 
scientific information of value to others 
would be published. 


incentive 


A company which develops a basic mate- 
rial usually takes out patents in all of 
the important industrial countries and then 
licenses other manufacturers in these coun- 
tries to produce and supply the product 
to fulfill local demand. 


Expansion involving a number of com- 
panies in a given field frequently leads to 
cfoss-licensing arrangements on both past 
and future patented developments. This 
procedure facilitates and stimulates re- 
search, prevents unnecessary duplication 
of effort, speeds up commercial develop- 
ment, and avoids expensive and time-con- 
suming litigation. 

It is the author’s opinion that it is im- 
practical to deal with patents by anti- 
monopoly legislation for the reason that 
the granting of a patent is in its very 
essence the granting of a monoply by the 
state itself. The public is invariably on the 
receiving end whenever a patent is issued 
and subsequently placed under license. In 
exercising the patent monopoly the com- 
pany is not taking anything away from 
the public that it had before the monopoly 
was granted. The public is being given 
something it never enjoyed before, in the 
form of new processes, new products and 
frequently new wealth. 

It is frequently said that a patent 
gives a company or an individual the 
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power to charge exorbitant prices for a 
commodity without fear of competition. 
Practically, this is a short sighted policy 
rarely indulged in by progressive corpo- 
rations as there is no more certain method 
of inviting competition than by over-pric- 
ing. 

Those who would destroy the patent 
system have based their attitude on mis- 
information and a complete lack of knowl- 
edge of the mechanism of industrial prog- 
ress based on research and development. 


Simple Procedure Governs Care of 
Resins 


Richard E. Sumner, page 133, Textile World, 
Vol. 98, No. 1, January, 1948. 


The basic procedure for the storage and 
handling of resins consists of the follow- 
ing three steps: 

(1)—Examine and test one drum of 
each batch of resin as soon as it reaches 
the plant. 

(2)—Keep only a thirty-day supply on 
hand. The first lot of any given resin 
which is put into stock should be the first 
used. 

(3)—Keep all resins in cool storage, 40° 
to 50° F. Excessive heat will quickly ruin 
most textile resins and freezing will also 
injure many of them. 

Specific information regarding the care 
and handling of thermosetting and ther- 
moplastic resins is given. 

It is pointed out that chemical manu- 
facturers furnish the mills with all of the 
available information, not only on the 
processing characteristics of their prod- 
ucts, but also on their stability in stor- 
age. 


Procedure for Obtaining Patents 


Paul B. Eaton, page 97, Textile Industries, 
Vol. 111, No. 12, December, 1947. 


With regard to an invention that is 
thought to be new and useful, it is rec- 
ommended to have a patent attorney make 
a search in the patent files of the U. S. 
Patent Office to determine if this is so. 
The same procedure is advised with re- 
gard to the use of a specific trade name. 
If a possible invention has not been fully 
developed, it is best to reduce it to prac- 
tice as early as possible. A complete rec- 
ord book with full information and de- 
tails should be kept. After an application 
for patent has been filed, at least one year 
is required for the patent to be issued but 
meanwhile the invention may be used and 
licenses or other rights to it may be sold. 
Only an individual may apply for a pat- 
ent and must be the real inventor or in- 
ventors. The patent or an interest in it 
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may be assigned. With regard to trade- 
marks, goods under the proposed trade- 
mark must have been shipped in interstate 
commerce prior to the date of application 
for its registration. Considerable informa- 
tion regarding copyrights is also given 
in the article. 


Dyeing Properties of Indian 
Cotton 


D. L. Sen and Nazir Ahmad, The Indian 
Textile Journal, page 34, Vol. LVIII, No. 685, 
October, 1947. 


A study has been made of the dyeing 
properties of twelve varieties of Indian 
cotton of different growth, using five 
substantive dyes of varying molecular 
weights. 

It was found that, although there is a 
variation in the dye absorption of the 
cottons tested, the maximum variation is 
not great. In general, there is more dye 
absorbed in fine cottons than in the coarse. 
Dye absorption decreases with increasing 
molecular weight. 

Soda boiling tends to lessen the dye ab- 
sorption whereas kier boiling with alkali 
increases the dye absorption of cotton. It 
was determined that irrespective of the 
nature of substantive dyes, the dye absorp- 
tion per unit length of cotton fiber in- 
creases with the increase in fiber weight 
of cotton fiber. 

The test methods used in this study 
and the experimental data are given in 
detail. 


Location of Melamine Resin in 
Treated Wool Fibers 


Fred T. Marshall and Sarah J. Aulabaugh, 
Textile Research Journal, page 622, Vol. XVII, 
No. 11, November, 1947. 


A dye-staining method for determining 
the location of melamine resin applied 
to wool fibers has been developed and is 
described in this paper. 

Using Aqua Plastic Red under the con- 
ditions outlined, the melamine resin will 
be stained but not the untreated fiber. 
Microscopic examination of resin treated 
and untreated wool fibers stained by this 
method indicate that the resin is distrib- 
uted uniformly within the fiber structure. 
It is noted that this method is qualitative 
and no more than rough estimations can 
be made of the amount of resin present. 


Laboratory Machine Gives Data 
on Continuous Dyeing 


C. L. Zimmerman, Textile World, page 116, 
Vol. 97, No. 12, December, 1947. 


A laboratory apparatus for the study of 


continuous dyeing such as takes place in 
a Williams Unit has been developed. Al- 
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though not a small scale model of the 
Williams Unit, its design allows the simu- 
lation of the conditions of time of im- 
mersion and the cloth-dye-bath ratio. 


The laboratory unit has been used for 
shade matching with direct, vat and sul- 
fur dyes. In addition it has been used for 
the solving of many application prob- 
lems such as finding the amount of caus- 
tic soda and hydrosulfite required in dye- 
ing, the effect of varying the time of im- 
mersion, etc. The results obtained with 
this unit have been found comparable to 
those obtained on plant machines. 

The dyeing unit consists of two Monel 
sections which are used in conjunction 
with a laboratory padder. Its simplicity 
and ease of operation makes this appara- 
tus highly desirable for the study of con- 
tinuous dyeing. 


Pepperell’s Opelika Bleachery 


Textile Industries, page 113, Vol. 111, No. 
10, October, 1947. 


The new bleachery located at the Ope- 
lika (Ala.) Division of Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company was constructed to 
bleach, dye and finish grey goods into 
sheets and pillow cases as well as to han- 
dle fabrics from the Opelika and Lindale 
divisions that are to be dyed and finished. 

Material flow through the plant is a 
straight line, continuous process with the 
goods entering the plant at the end near- 
est the weaving mill and progressing 
through the bleachery to either dyeing or 
finishing and thence to the sheet and pillow 
case factory located on the second floor. 
A continuous dyeing range is used which 
is said to be the first of its kind con- 
structed in any plant. 


Modern equipment is used throughout 
the plant and much of it is illustrated in 
the article by means of photographs. 


Highly 
Peroxide: Physical and Chemical 


Concentrated Hydrogen 


Properties 


Edward S. Shanley and Frank P. Greenspan, 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, page 1536, 
Vol. 39, No. 12, December, 1947. 


The physical properties of highly con- 
centrated (90%) hydrogen peroxide are 
summarized with particular reference to 
its stability and stabilization, oxidizing 
properties, and its use in polymerization 
reactions. 

The hazards involved in the handling 
and storage of concentrated hydrogen per- 
oxide are discussed in detail. Three-phase 
diagrams are included which show the 
explosive range of acetone-peroxide-water, 
ethanol-peroxide-water, and glycerol-per- 
oxide-water mixtures. 
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Discharge Prints on Wool, 
Preparing with Formaldehyde 


Solutions D, 2, 02 


Brit. P. 589,193 
(Bleacher’s Assoc., Schwabe, Parker, Farring- 
ton, June 13, 1947) 


It is well known that sulfur dioxide 
has a strong effect on animal! fibers. This 
reaction might even go so far as to de- 
grade the fiber substance by attacking the 
disulfide bonds of the wool molecules. 
It is further known that by the action of 
formaldehyde the attacks, especially al- 
kaline attacks on the fiber material, can 
be partly prevented. It has now been dis- 
covered that this protective action, ob- 
tained in the formaldehyde pre-treatment, 
has also a good effect in discharge prints 
on wool. This effect can be characterized 
theresy that SO. liberated acts as a dis- 
charging agent. This treatment can take 
place before or after drying the dyed fab- 
rics. For example the dyed goods are im- 
pregnated in a bath of formaldehyde and 
sulfuric acid and subjected to a _ tem- 
perature of 130° C. for 15 minutes. The 
composition of this bath is: 200 ml. for- 
maldehyde (40%) and 0.8 ml. concen- 
trated sulfuric acid in 4 liters. The pH 
was found to be 1.8 at 20° C. The fabric 
is printed with a regular reducing dis- 
charge and subsequently aged, washed 
and dried. 

S. Pat. 2,222,526, 1940 
(Block-Cabble) protected a process for 
stripping dyeings by using formaldehyde, 
combined with hydrosulfite in stripping 
liquids. U. S. Pat. 1,972,137 (Celanese) 
proposed to prepare the fabrics with a 
non-volatile agent before printing reduc- 
tive discharge pastes. A different method 
for preventing alkali sulfide formation in 


References: U. 


reductive discharge processes consists of 
adding monochloracetates to the printing 
pastes according to Haller-Ciba’s U. S. 
Patents 2,024,038 and Ger. P. 621,578. 


Dyeing Cellulose Acetate, 
Different Classes of Dvestuffs 
, C, 4, 07 


Brit. P. 589,245 
(Textron, Inc., June 16, 1947) 


Dyeing of acetate of cellulose is gen- 
erally carried out with the usual water 
insoluble special acetate dyestuffs. It has 
now been discovered that also other dye- 
stuff groups for instance acidic, basic or 
Indigosol dyes can be used for this fiber 
under special conditions. Another Brit. P. 
has already been granted the same com- 
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pany teaching to dye acetate of cellulose 
with acid dyes by using a mixture of a 
solvent for cellulose acetate plus an or- 
ganic or inorganic acid. Now this method 
has been extended to dyeing with dye- 
stuffs of the other two groups, named here 
above, by using as a solvent an aliphatic 
hydrocarbon, bearing two oxygen atoms, 
plus an inorganic and/or organic acid. 
An example is given for a dyebath con- 
taining a blend of Wool Fast Blue GL 
and Alizarine Cyanine Green GHA, 6% 
by volume Cellosolve and 16% by volume 
formic acid. The dyebath is brought from 
115° F. within 30 minutes to 170° F. 
Other organic solvents are butylcellusolve, 
dioxane, diacetone alcohol, and the like, 
combined with formic, acetic and sulfuric 
acids. 


References: Increasing the affinity of 


cellulose acetate to acid dyestuffs is 
brought about by adding a water miscible 
solvent (U. S. Pat. 2,292,433 Celanese). 
Dyeing acetate of cellulose with mixtures 
of solvents and non solvents, see also 
Brit. Pat. 460,575 (Celanese), further U. S. 
Pat. 2,095,221 


acetone. 


(Smith): Cellusolve plus 


Dveing Cellulose Acetate, 


Thioevanates Used C. 4, 07 


Brit. P. 588,106 
(Un. Turkey Red Co., Sutton, May 14, 1947 


This invention tries to solve the problem 
of dyeing acetate of cellulose with non 
specific acetate dyestuffs in another way 
than the Brit. P. 589,245, abstracted here 
above. The process is very simple and 
promising: every dyestuff group can be 
used for this purpose. The invention does 
not even require any desacylating proced- 
ure. Swelling and penetrating agents have 
been proposed sometimes to improve the 
yield of the prints. Among these assis- 
tants thiocyanates were frequently men- 
tioned for direct as well as for discharge 
prints. The present invention consists of 
applying relatively large thiocyanate quan- 
tities in dyebaths and printing pastes. Ac- 
cording to this method it is now possible 
to apply acid, vat, direct and basic dye- 
stuffs thus completing the color range of 
acetate dyeings and prints. No organic 
swelling agents (alcohols or the like) are 
used but an ageing process improves con- 
siderably the result. 10-25% weight of 
ammonium thiocyanate (or any other wa- 
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ter soluble thiocyanate) are used in dye- 
ing baths as well as in printing pastes. 
Dyestuffs, useful for this process, are 
enumerated in a long list. Some examples 
picked at random are: Substantive (direct) 
dyestuff: Chlorantine Fast Yellow 5G LL 
(Ciba), Diazamine Bordeaux 2 BL (San- 
doz); Acid Dyestuffs: Solway Blue PFN 
(1L.C.1.); Vat Dyestuffs: Caledone Jade 
Green XN (LC.I.); Vat Dyestuffs Solubil- 
ized:: Indigosol OR (Dur. & Hug.); Basic 
Dyestuffs: Victoria Blue B (Sandoz) and 
so on. 

Also some dyestuffs which did not give 
satisfactory results are registered in this 
list. British gum is the preferred thick- 
ener. It is very remarkable that no addi- 
tion of alkali nor a reducing substance is 
required in vat printing. On the other 
hand Rongalite (“Formosul”’) proved to 
improve the yield substantially without 
adding an alkaline agent. Typical ex- 
amples are: 


for the printing paste 
20 g dyestuff 

200-350 g ammonium thiocyanate 
780-730 g British Gum thickener 
for a padding liquor 

5-20 g dyestuff 
100-250 g ammonium thiocyanate 
895-730 g British Gum thickener 


References: Generally the affinity of dye- 
stuffs to acetate cellulose is increased by 
adding water miscible, swelling solvents 
to the dyebath, according to U. S. Pat. 
2,292,433 (Celanese). Probably the high 
concentration of thiocyanate has also a 
swelling effect. The properties of cellu- 
lose derivatives are furthermore changed, 
especially with respect to the ironing point, 
by reacting them with compounds bear- 
ing the group: -NHCN (U. S. P. 2,380,- 
158 Celanese) or with polyisocyanates (U. 
S. Pat. 2,339,912, du Pont). It can there- 
fore be concluded that the present proc- 
ess is based on a far going swelling, but 
not desacylating action. Accordingly 
French P. 738,980 (Ciba) discloses in a 
general way that acetate of cellulose can 
be dyed with every kind of dyestuffs, pro- 
vided that the fibers are subjected in a 
swollen state to the dyeing process. 


Creaseproofing Textiles, 
Boric Acid + Boric as Catalysts 
G, 2, 04 


U. S. Pat. 2,428,752 
(Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., Hewett, Oct. 7, 


1947) 
Stable, water soluble resin condensates 
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which harden in a curing process to ther- 
mosetting products have been proposed 
for crease-proofing and generally for 
permanent finishes in former publications. 
The present specification discloses that 
new and valuable condensation products 
can be prepared by condensing urea and 
formaldehyde under controlled pH con- 
ditions in conjunction with a polyhydric 
alcohol, for instance glycerol or ethylene 
glycol. These condensates are prepared by 
reacting 2-2.5 mols of formaldehyde with 
one mol. urea, using a borax—boric acid— 
buffer. The reaction is carried out in two 
steps: in the first operation the reactants 
are placed in a medium which is suffi- 
ciently alkaline so that the methylol com- 
pound is almost exclusively formed. This 
medium consists of boric acid and borax, 
dissolved in water at such a ratio that a 
solution with a pH = 6.7 — 7.3 results 
(for instance 2 p. borax + 2.5 p. boric 
acid.) The total amount of these catalysts 
ranges between 0.3 — 1% calculated on 
the formaldehyde content. The second step 
consists of gradually decreasing the pH 
value by adding some more boric acid 
(1-2.5%) to the mixture. After refluxing 
the pre-condensate solution for some time, 
glycerine or glycol are added. They have 
the purpose to react with the excess boric 
acid, forming complex compounds which 
proved to be valuable in controlling the 
condensation’s process. In this way a for- 
maldehyde-urea-resin solution, condensed 
in the presence of borax- boric acid as 
catalysts, gradually acidified by adding 
more boric acid and stabilized with gly- 
cerol or the like is obtained. After remov- 
ing part of the water by distillation a 
viscous, highly stable solution, miscible 
in every proportion with water, having a 
pH = 7.1, results. The normal heat used 
for drying impregnated sheets (the inven- 
tion relates to textile finishes as well as 
to paper manufacture) is sufficient to give 
the resin its initial set. 


Reference cited by the Patent Office 
amongst others: 


U. S. Pat. 2,034,479 (A. D. Little): 
urea-formaldehyde resins heated in the 
proportion of 1:2 mols are condensed and 
this solution is further heated to give a 
clear water-soluble resin pre-condensate. 


Other references are: 


Reichhold Chemicals Inc. suggested in 
several former patents to stabilize formal- 
dehyde-urea precondensates with poly- 
glycols and/or alcohols, for instance: U. 
S. Pat. 2,377,422, 1945: urea (2.0 mol) 
plus formaldehyde (2.5 mol) condensed in 
the presence of a lower alcohol and an 
acid catalyst. Canad. Pat. 412,033, 1943: 
ureaformaldehyde condensates are reacted 
with ethanol to obtain more stable solu- 
tions. 


U. S. Pat. 2,388,276: melamine-formal- 
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dehyde condensates are stabilized with 
ethylene glycol. 

These patents seem to cover the prod- 
ucts, known under the trade name of 
“Beckamines” as stabilized finishing agents. 


Water Repellent Fabrics, 


Methylol Melamines Modified 
G, 2, 02 


U. S. Pat. 2, 426,770 
(Am. Cyanamid Co., Grim, Sept. 2, 1947) 


Methylol melamines have been used for 
finishing purposes, as for instance for 
crease and shrinkproofing textiles and for 
permanent finishes in general. While fin- 
ishes of this type have proved to be satis- 
factory it is known that they have but 
a fair resistance to the penetration of wa- 
ter. They are therefore insufficient as far 
as their water repellency is concerned. 
The purpose of the present invention is 
to develop a finish which is shrink and 
crease resistant and in addition water re- 
pellent at a high degree. The new method 
consists of treating fabrics with disper- 
sions of alkylated methylolmelamines (i. e. 
reaction products of formaldehyde—mela- 
mine pre-condensates with lower alcohols) 
and a higher aliphatic alcohol. By drying 
and curing this mixture (example 10 p. 
methylated methylolmelamine plus 1.5 p. 
octadecylalcohol) a reaction between these 
components is supposed to occur, based 
on the following theory: when a methy- 
lated methylol melamine alone is used for 
impregnation, the substance polymerizes 
in curing. The polymerizate however has 
no effective hydrophobic group to repel 
water. But in the present case an ether in- 
terchange between the melamine conden- 
sate and the higher alcohol may take place. 
The formula corresponding to this ether 
is probably 





H ne H 
™% p ta 
/N—C/7 C—N / 
CH, .OCH \ CH: 
| 
N\ JN 
\ 7 
* 
N CH, - OCH; 


While two methylol groups remain still 
in the molecule enabling polymerization 
with other alkylated methylol molecules, 
the long-chain alcohol residue is not 
split off at curing temperature. The 
procedure consists therefore of condens- 
ing first formaldehyde with melamine at 
a pH of about 7.5, so that a methylol mel- 
amine is formed. This product is methy- 
lated with anhydrous methanol and the 
methyl ether resulting in this reaction is 
dispersed together with octadecyl alcohol 
and diammonium phosphate. A _ fabric 
impregnated with this dispersion, dried 
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and cured at 290° F. became permanently 
water repellent, resistant to soaping as 
well as to dry cleaning. 

Reference cited by the Patent Office 
amongst others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,197,357 (Ciba) (misprint 
in the specification) describes condensates 
of lower alcohols, aldehydes and mela- 
mines for finishes, lacquers, etc. 

Other references: Various modifications 
of melamine resins for changing the prop- 
erties of the initial condensates have been 
proposed by Am. Cyanamid Company: 

U. S. Pat. 2,278,363: condensation with 
hydrogenated methylabietate. 

U. S. Pat. 2,378,364: condensation with 
Dammar rosin. 

U. S. Pat. 2,378,365: condensation with 
polymeric methyl methacrylate. 

U. S. Pat. 2,378,366: Rosin modified 
phenyl-aldehyde resins. 

U. S. Pat. 2,371,892: protects the use 
of butylated melamine-aldehyde resins, 
emulsified with high substituted amines. 


Drying Yarn Packages, 
Electrostatic Field 


U. S. Pat. 2, 428,615 
(Skenandoa Rayonu Corp., Brown, Oct. 7, 1947) 


G, 3 


Drying of yarn packages of rayon and 
especially viscose has been for a long time 
an important problem. Devices for dry- 
ing the bobbins by simple heating, by 
treating them in a vacuum to remove the 
water at lower temperatures or by the 
action of high frequency electrical fields 
have often been described, as mentioned 
in this specification. It has been stated 
that generally the package dries more 
quickly on the surface than in the inner 
parts. Differences of tension result be- 
tween the outside and the inside layers 


.0.Cr 


and consequently also differs in the dyeing 
affinities in parts of the yarns which were 
found to cause unevenness of the dyed 
threads. Since the problem of uniform dry- 
ing of rayon packages was not satisfac- 
torily solved up to now the present inven- 
tion recommends a new method. For- 
merly it had been assumed that drying at 
high temperatures and at high relative 
humidities in the surrounding atmosphere 
weakens the tensile strength of viscose 
yarns. But the present invention comes to 
an opposite conclusion: highly uniform 
results in yarn drying are attained by re- 
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moving water at about 212° F. from a 
package in a substantially water saturated 
vapor atmosphere.‘ A preferred form of 
the invention is illustrated in Fig. 2 of 
the accompanying drawings. The yarn 
package (1) is supported by an annular 
disk (10), resting on a hollow electrode 
(12). This electrode is maintained at the 
desired temperature of 212° F. by steam 
which also streams through holes on the 
surface of the electrode and fills the sur- 
rounding space with water vapors. An 
analogous electrode (13) located on the 
upper side of the bobbin is heated by 
connection (15). During the drying op- 
eration steam envelops continuously the 
package. It has been found that the main- 
tenance of a water vapor atmosphere pre- 
vents the evaporation of the surface liquid 
at a rate faster than that in the interior 
portions of the package. Therefore this 
invention is not merely based on drying 
(which is said to be known per se) but 
on the combination of this drying method 
with the application of aqueous vapors at 
atmospheric pressure. This principle might 
be generally interesting also when applied 
to other forms of drying devices. An 
apparatus for continuously drying textile 
bodies in this way is illustrated in Fig. 3. 
Entrance and exit ports of the yarn pack- 
ages are indicated by (19) and (20). The 
lower electrodes are here formed as a 
conveyor (22), heated by steam coils (39) 
while the upper electrode consists of the 
hollow plate (34). 

Reference: French Pat. 798,814 (Gene- 
val & St. Genis) described a hydro-ex- 
tracting device using streaming vapor in- 
stead of air as a drying medium. It is sup- 
posed here that liquid portions adhering 
to the fibers are carried away by the steam. 


Washing Machine C, 6 


Brit. P. 590,658 
(Lister & Sons, Schofield, Clark, July 24, 
1947) 

The present invention relates to a wash- 
ing machine for piece goods consisting of 
several deep becks through which the 
fabric passes in open width. The charac- 
teristic feature is that the liquid exhausted 
by the different squeeze rollers between 
the becks does not contaminate the adja- 
cent bath. It is drained away by a special 
pipe system. The construction can best be 
understood by looking at the accompany- 
ing drawings. The fabric (9) travels 
(Fig. 1) from left to right through the 
becks (1, 2, 3, 4) being squeezed after 
every passage through one of these becks 
by rollers (5, 6, 7, 8). On the other hand 
the exhausted liquid is received in trays 
(10, 11, 13) in (Fig. 4). The liquid from 
the last pair of roilers (8) being substan- 
tially clean is led back by pipe (12) to 
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Drying Yarn 
Packages— 
U. S. P. 2,428,615. 








beck (3) while the strongly contaminated 
liquids from (1) and (2) are collected by 
trays (10) and carried away. 

Earlier work, done in this field: U. S. 
Pat. 2,067,915 (Textile Dyeing and Print.) 
describes a dyeing and rinsing apparatus, 
consisting of several becks. The dyeing 
liquid is pumped into vessels, causing a 
permanent overflow and a movement of 
the dyeing liquid in inverse sense to the 
fabric’s movement. 


Printing Diazonium Salts, 
Thinning Avoided D. 2, 04 


U. S. Pat. 2,430,430 
(Am. Cyanamid, Kienle, Adams, Nov. 4, 1947) 


Printing pastes containing stabilized 
diazonium salts and a carbohydrate thick- 


Washing Machine— 
B. P. 590,658. 
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ener have the tendency of rapidly thin- 
ning in storage. According to the present 
invention this drawback is avoided by 
mixing the stabilized diazonium salts for 
instance the zinc chloride double salt of 
the diazonium chloride derived from 4- 
methyl-2-nitroaniline (Fast Red GL Base) 


JY — 

| CH< ! 
‘\ 

l NO N 


| ZnCl 


with a water soluble olefin carboxylic 
acid amide, for instance Acrylamide: 
CH, CH.CO.NH2, 
or Crotonamide: 
CH;CH CHCO.NH:. 

These amides are generally prepared by 














reacting an olefinic acid chloride with 
ammonia or an amine. 

The diazonium salts referred to here 
above are not to be confused with other 
kinds of stabilized diazonium salts such 
as nitroso-amines and diazoamino com- 
pounds which are stable and applied only 
in an alkaline medium while the diazo- 
nium salts mentioned in this specification 
are stable and applied only in an acid 
medium. Other reagents such as sulfonic 
acids of olefine hydrocarbons, esters of 
unsaturated acids or double bond carboxy- 
lic acids have been proposed in some pat- 
ents, mostly assigned to the same com- 
pany (see below). The present patent tends 
moreover to explain also the phenomenon 
of thinning. It is assumed that lowering 
of viscosity of the printing thickener is 
mostly caused in this event by the diazon- 
ium cation, because thinning occurs with 
every anion, even when the diazonium 
salts are present in the form of double 
salt complexes so that probably the sta- 
bilized diazonium salts are ionized in the 
paste to give the same cation. It is fur- 
thermore interesting to learn that this 
thinning action is a colloidal phenomenon 
rather than a chemical reaction. This has 
been proved by thickening a diazonium 
salt with starch. After a short time the 
starch paste became quite water thin. 
The diazonium salt was thereupon preci- 
pitated with a naphtholate solution and 
the insoluble dyestuff removed by filtra- 
tion. The remaining colorless solution 
gave no dextrine nor sugar reaction in 
the iodine test but proved to contain 
merely soluble, non chemically altered, 
starch. 

References cited by the Patent Office 
are amongst others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,378,305 (Am. Cyanamid- 
Lechter et al.): the diazonium salt is as- 
sociated with a water soluble sulfonic acid 
containing at least one double bond, for 
instance sodium  propene _ sulfonate: 
CH:.: CH-CH, SO;Na, to avoid thinning of 
the paste. 

U. S. Pat. 2,378,276 (Am. Cyanamid- 
Adams et al.): esters of unsaturated acids, 
for instance mono- allyl succinate, are 
used for the same purpose. 

U. S. Pat. 2,319,265 (du Pont-Rossan- 
der): thinning and deteriorating of this 
kind of printing paste is avoided by 
adding salts of aliphatic carboxylic acids 
such as maleic and crotonic acids. 

U. S. Pat. 2,386,646 (Am. Cyanamid- 
Adams): a printing paste containing, be- 
sides the diazonium salt, a nitrogeneous 
base, soluble in mineral acids and substi- 
tuted by one of the just mentioned double 
bond organic acids, added to the printing 
paste. 

Other references are: 

Brit. P. 458,808: Imp. Chem. Ind. sug- 
gests adding amino acids obtained by de- 
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grading proteins in order to stabilize 
diazo-printing pastes. 

Adding amines or amides to the Rapid 
Fast printing pastes has been proposed 
in U. S. Pat. 2,008,966 (Rohm & Haas), 
but these amides are added only for main- 
taining the stability of the Rapidogens 
and Rapid Fast compositions and not for 
avoiding this not perfectly explained phe- 
nomenon of the loss of viscosity of starch 
thickeners. 


Immunizing of Cellulose Fibers, 
Changes of Affinity A, 5 
U. S. Pat. 2,430,153 


(Dan River Mills, Womble, Feldmann, Nov. 4, 
1947) 


The present patent relates to a chemical 
change of cellulose fibers, brought about 
in order to give them an affinity for ace- 
tate dyes and to decrease or destroy their 
known affinity for direct or generally for 
all the usual cotton dyestuffs. The chem- 
ical compounds used for this reaction are 
characterized by the general formula: 
Alkyl- CO- NH- CH:—Pyridine—chloride 
or similar compounds, in which pyridine 
may be substituted by another tertiary 
amine and the chlorine by another anion. 
This formula corresponds therefore to 
compounds of the ‘“Zelan type”. This fact 
becomes still more obvious by the ex- 
amples given for some of these agents 
in the specification such as octadecy]- 
oxymethyl pyridinium chloride, steara- 
midomethyl pyridinium chloride and the 
like. It is for instance suggested to treat 
skeins, pre-dyed with different (red, green, 
yellow, etc.) vat dyestuffs with steara- 
midomethy! pyridinium chloride (Zelan), 
to dry at moderate temperatures and to 
cure the skeins in an oven for 3 minutes 
at 300° F. These skeins are sewn there- 
upon in a bleached cotton fabric and dyed 
in a direct black dyestuff solution. The 
treated yarns (also an undyed pre-treated 
specimen) were not dyed by the black 
dyestuff but preserved their former shade. 

References cited by the Patent Office are 
amongst others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,204,653, 2,336,341, 2,330,775 
(Rohm & Haas): referring to different pre- 
treatments with high substituted quater- 
nary ammonium products, used as strip- 
ping agents as well as for imparting af- 
finity for acid dyestuffs. 

U. S. Pat. 2,125,901, 2,250,929, 2,278,- 
417; Brit. P. 459,025 (all of Imp. Chem. 
Ind.): relating to treatments with Velan 
(Zelan) type compounds for insolubiliz- 
ing starch, for rendering fabrics water re- 
pellent and for using these compounds as 
resists under Indigosol dyestuffs. 

Other references are: 

U. S. Pat. 2,370,031 (Ciba): cellulose 
fabrics obtain an increased affinity for 
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acid dyes by heating them at 125° C. with 
products of the Zelan type. 

Brit. P. 501,020 (Courtaulds): pyridin- 
ium salts condensed with rosin acids give 
products increasing the affinity for acid 
dyestuffs. 

The present invention is not only con- 
cerned with one of the usual processes for 
giving the cellulose fiber a higher affinity 
for other (especially acid) dyestuffs. It-be- 
longs to the so-called “Immunizing Meth- 
ods”. They are intended to prepare yarns 
with a substance destroying their affinity 
for the usual cotton dyestuffs and to ob- 
tain variegated effects by interweaving 
these yarns with non-prepared yarns and 
to dye the fabric in a direct dyestuff bath. 
By destroying the affinity for direct dye- 
stuffs it was found that an increased af- 
ffinity for other dyestuff groups (for in- 
stance basic or acetate dyestuffs) resulted. 
Sandoz which propagated this process (U. 
S. Pat. 1,523,742—Zimmeman) used as a 
pre-treatment agent  p-toluene-sulfone 
chloride which combined with the cellu- 
losic fiber. A similar effect was obtained 
according to U. S. Patents 1,895,544 and 
1,896,892 (also Ger. P. 578,838) Ciba- 
Haller, Heckendorn—by a treatment with 
pyridine + chlorides of organic carboxy- 
lic, also with Cyanur trichloride or ac- 
cording to U. S. Pat. 1,875,452 (Hartmann) 
with phenylisocyanate + pyridine. There- 
fore sometimes nitrogenous bases which 
increase the affinity of cellulose to acid 
dyestuffs have the property of decreasing 
the affinity to typical cotton dyestuffs. The 
present invention seems to prove that the 
Zelan type agents form an additional com- 
pound with cellulose which has an un- 
expected affinity for the insoluble acetate 
dyes. 


Printing Indigosols, Dispersing 
with Sulfobetaines or Am- 
monium--Amide Condensates 
D, 2, 04 
U. S. Pat. 2,431,708 


(Durand & Huguenin, Ratti, Dec. 2nd, 1947) 
U. S. Pat. 2, 432,041 


(Durand & Huguenin, Ratti, Dec. 2nd, 1947) 

It appears that the solubility of the In- 
digosols (Algosols, soledons, etc.) varies 
widely with the dyestuff from which these 
sulfuric acid salts of leuco vat dyestuffs 
are derived. In many cases it has been 
suggested to add organic solvents such as 
thiodiglycol, ethylene glycol and so on to 
the paste. But certain Indigosols are so 
difficultly soluble that it is practically 
impossible to use them in the printing 
technique. The present invention consists 
of incorporating into a printing paste wa- 
ter soluble primary to quaternary organic 
bases containing one or more solubilizing 
COOH- or HSO:-group. These acidic 
groups form “stable internal salts” with 
the basic group, i.e., they are not hydro- 
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lized in aqueous solutions. Examples for 
this kind of product are the sulfobetaines 
of quaternary ammonium salts, for in- 
stance the sulfobetaine or trimethyl-, tri- 
ethyl-, or dimethyl-benzyl-phenyl ammon- 
ium sulfonic acid. Sulfobetaines, useful for 
this process are, for instance, prepared by 
treating trimethyl benzyl-ammonium sul- 
fate with fuming sulfuric acid. The sul- 
fobetaines contain the sulfogroup in the 
benzyl radical. The Indigosol dyestuff is 
mixed with one of these sulfobetaines, a 
printing paste is prepared by stirring the 
mixture into neutral starch thickener, to 
which nitrite and soda ash are added, the 
printed fabrics are aged and aftertreated 
as usual in warm dilute sulfuric acid. 

References cited by the Patent Office are 
amongst others: 

U. S. Pat, 2,302,753 (Durand & Hugue- 
nin): alkanolamine (for instance trietha- 
nolamine) salts are added to Indigosol 
printing pastes. 

U. S. Pat. 2,217,846 (Gen. Aniline): be- 
taine-like products are used as auxiliaries, 
especially as foaming agents. 

U. S. Pat. 2,211,126 (National Aniline): 
polycarboxylic acids are incorporated into 
vat dyeing compositions (examples sub- 
stituted succinates). 

U. S. Pat. 2,205,032 (du Pont): phtha- 
lates (example sodium benzyl phthalate) 
are used as vat dyeing assistants. 

U. S. Pat. 2,174,486 (du Pont): thiogly- 
collic acid or derivatives thereof are added 
to vat dyestuff printing pastes. 

The other patent mentioned above (U. 
S. Pat. 2,432,041) 
same purpose to incorporate into a print- 
ing paste water soluble salts of quaternary 


recommends for the 


ammonium compounds containing at least 
one OH group and water soluble acid 



































axides. Examples for these assistants are 
the addition product of one mol dimethy]l- 
sulfate to one mol of the trihydroxy-ethyl- 
ether of triethanolamine or tetra ethano- 
lammonium chloride. The examples teach 
to mix the Indigosol dyestuff with one of 
these quaternary compounds and to add 
some more for preparing the dyestuff 
paste. 

References cited by the Patent Office 
are amongst others: 

U.S. Pat. 2,267,609 (Nat. Aniline): small 
amounts of monocarboxylic acid esters 
(e.g. isobutyl sulfoacetate of sodium) are 
used for pasting vat dyes. 

U. S. Pat. 2,224,280 (Durand Hugue- 
nin): development of Indigosols carried 
out in the presence of ammonium nitrate, 
used at the same time as a buffer salt and 
as a developing agent. 

U. S. Pat. 2,184,495 (Ciba): ethyl thio- 
glycollic acid amide is used as an assis- 
tant for vat printing. 

Other references are: 

Ger. P. 624,374, also French P. 777,558 
(I. G. Farben): it is suggested to improve 
the dyeing affinity to Indigosols by pre- 
paring the fabrics with a quaternary am- 
monium compound (example octadecyl- 
pyridinium bromide). 


Acryl! Polymerizate Fibers, 
Dyeing with Naphthol Dyes 
C, 4, 07 
U. S. Pat. 2,431,956 
(du Pont, Moody, Dec. 2nd, 1947 
Articles composed from polyacryloni- 
trile polymerized vinyl-cyanide 
CH::CHCN) x . cannot be satisfactor- 
ily dyed by standard dyeing processes for 
instance by the naphthol dyeing method 


described in the AMERICAN DYESTUFF 
REPORTER 1939 p. 79-84. These methods 
cannot be applied to polyacryl yarns or 
quite generally to polymerized yarns con- 
taining the group —CH.-CH-CN. 
This problem has been solved by treating 
a polyacrylonitrile in the gel state in a 
bath containing the naphthol component, 
squeezing the yarn, immersing it into an 
acid solution and coupling thereafter the 
naphthol with a diazotized base. An ex- 
ample refers to a pre-treatment in a Naph- 
thol AS solution plus a wetting agent of 
the Nekal type and to a subsequent im- 
mersion in dilute (10%) sulfuric acid. 
Dyeing consists of an aftertreatment in 
diazotized chloraniline. The “gel state” is 
defined as the condition of the freshly spun 
yarns before the gel structure has col- 
lapsed, for example the phase where the 
yarn, spun into a glycerol bath and washed 
with plain water, contains still about 
100% water its own weight. 

Reference cited by the Patent Office 
amongst others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,216,793 (Celanese): produc- 
tion of colored artificial silk, carried out 
in two baths, the first one containing the 
dyestuff, the second having increased coag- 
ulating strength. 

Other references are: 

Can. P. 440,884 (Can. Ind. Lib.): poly- 
mers of methyl methacrylate are dyed with 
butanol containing dyestuff dispersions. 
Woodruff (AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER 1946, p. 194) discusses dyeing 
of Vinyon yarns by dissolving naphthol 
and base in the same bath. The coupling 
process is carried out in a warm acidu- 
lated nitrite solution. But the depth of the 
shade is said to fall short of the usual 
(dark blue or black) shades. 
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e Textile Research 
Conference 


The Gordon Research Conferences, 
sponsored by the AAAS, formerly known 
as the Gibson Island Research Conferences, 
for 1948, will be held from June 21 to 
September 3 at the Colby Junior College, 
New London, New Hampshire. The en- 
tire facilities of the College have been 
made available for the Conferences. W. 
George Parks, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, Kingston, Rhode Island, is director. 


Purpose 


The Gordon Research 
AAAS, were established to stimulate re- 


Conferences, 


in universities, research founda- 
tions and laboratories. This 
purpose is achieved by an informal type 
of meeting consisting of scheduled lec- 


search 
industrial 
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tures and free discussion groups. It is 
desired to stimulate informal discussions 
among the members of a Conference by 
allowing considerable time for recreation. 
Meetings are held in the morning and in 
the evening, Monday through Friday, with 
the exception of Friday evening. The af- 
ternoons are free for recreation, reading, 
resting, of participation in discussion 
groups as the individual desires. This 
type of meeting is a valuable means of 
disseminating information and ideas which 
otherwise would not be realized through 
the normal channels of publication and 
scientific meetings. 

It is hoped that each Conference will 
extend the frontiers of science by foster- 
ing a free and informal exchange of ideas 
between persons actively interested in the 
subjects under discussion. The purpose of 
the program is not to review well known 
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fields of chemistry, but primarily to bring 
experts up to date as to the latest devel- 
opments and to provoke suggestions as to 
underlying theories and profitable meth- 
ods of approach for making new progress. 


Registration and Reservations 


Those interested in attending the Tex- 
tile Conference which will be held from 
July 19 through July 23rd are requested 
to send in their applications to the Direc- 
tor, on or before April 20. Each applicant 
must state the institution or company with 
which he is connected and the type of 
work in which he is most interested. At- 
tendance at each Conference is limited to 
100 individuals. 

The Director will submit the names of 
those requesting attendance to the Chair- 
man of the Conference. The Chairman, 
in cooperation with a Program Commit- 
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tee, will review the names and select the 
members in an effort to distribute the re- 
quests as widely as possible among the 
various institutions and companies repre- 
sented. The names selected will be re- 
turned by the Chairman to the Director, 
who will notify those accepted at least 
six weeks prior to the Conference re- 
quested. A registration card will be sent 
with the notice of selection. Advance 
registration by mail for each Conference 
is required. On receipt of the registra- 
tion card and a deposit of $25.00, made 
payable to the Gordon Research Confer- 
ences, AAAS, registration will te com- 
pleted. The deposit of $25.00 will cover 
the registration fee of $10.00 and $15.00 
to be credited against room and meal 
charges. 

The first meeting of the Conference is 
held Monday morning at 9:30 o'clock. 
The morning sessions, through Friday, are 
scheduled from 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon. 
The second session of each day is held in 
the evening from 7:30 to 10:00 p.m., Mon- 
day through Thursday. There are no Fri- 
day evening sessions. 

Requests for attendance at the Confer- 
ences, or for any additional information 
should be addressed to W. George Parks, 
Director, Department of Chemistry, Rhode 
Island State College, Kingston, Rhode Is- 
land. From June [5th, mail should be ad- 
dressed to Colby Junior College, New Lon- 
don, New Hampshire. 

The program for the Textile Confer- 
ence is as follows: 


ROSS C. WHITMAN, Chairman 
J. H. DILLON, Vice-Chairman 


Iuly 19 

JULES LABARTHE, JR. Recent Re- 
searches at Mellon Institute of Significance 
to the Textile Industry. 

I. FANKUCHEN. New Data and In- 
terpretations of X-Ray Studies of Fibers. 
July 20 

WALTER J. HAMBURGER. New Tech- 
niques for Analyzing the Elastic and Creep 
Properties of High Polymers. 

W. JAMES LYONS. Dynamic Proper- 
ties of Filaments, Yarns and Cords at 
Sonic Frequencies. 

July 21 

HOWARD J. WHITE. Sorption and 
Swelling Phenomena of Natural and Syn- 
thetic Fibers. 

DONALD ENTWISTLE. 
tion of Alkali Cellulose. 
July 22 

GEORGE H. FREMON. Vinyon N Fib- 
ers. 

I. J. GRUNTFEST. Recent Studies of 
the Cellulose-Formaldehyde Reaction. 
July 23 

ANTHONY M. SCHWARTZ. New 
Concepts of Detergency and Their Ap- 
plication in Textile Processing. 


Aut-Oxida- 
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e Votator Division 
Representative 





Jack K. Kennedy, who has been 
appointed a sales representative of 
the Votator Division of the Girdler 
Corporation, Louisville, Ky., and as- 
signed to the staff of Sam N. Welsh, 
Eastern sales manager, 150 Broadway, 
New York. A native of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Mr. Kennedy received his B. S. 
degree in mechanical engineering 
from Rose Polytechnic Institute in 


1942. Immediately after graduation 


he entered the Army's ordnance de- 
partment. He served as a first lien- 
tenant in the European Theater, and 
is now a cabtain in ORC. He joined 
the Votator Division on February 14, 
1946. He began as a draftsman, and 
later became a project engineer. He is 
a member of ASME and Alpha Tau 
Omega. 





e@ Resigns from Perkins 


William Woosnam resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager of B. F. Perkins & Son, 
effective 


Inc., Holyoke, Massachusetts, 


March 1. 


@ General Aniline Licenses 
Offered 


Jack Frye, President of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation, has announced that 
that Company would offer licenses to the 
public under some 3,500 patents. 

Included in the offer will be patents 
in the dyestuffs, photographic, industrial 
chemical and textile fields. The offer con- 
templates the granting of non-exclusive 
licenses on reasonable terms. 

The Company will prepare abstracts of 
the available patents and will publish a 
brochure containing these abstracts for 
the benefit of prospective licensees. The 
offer will be further implemented by 
entry of the patents on the Register of 
Patents Available for Licensing or Sale 
maintained by the Patent Office in Wash- 
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ington. Applications for licenses will 
be entertained at the Office of the Com- 
pany at 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. ¥. 

Mr. Frye stated that the Company’s of- 
fer was worked out in conjunction with 
the Office of Alien Property, Department 
of Justice, which controls the Company 
by reason of the vesting of more than 90% 
of the Company’s capital stock. The offer 
is viewed aS an important step in pro- 
viding small businesses with an opportu- 
nity to enter the fields affected and in 
promoting competition in those fields. The 
Management believes that the program 
will be in the best interests of the Cor- 
poration as well as of the public. 


e@e PTI Alumni Dinner 


It was announced recently by Leon P. 
Brick, President of the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute Alumni Club of New York, 
that the Club will hold its Annual Spring 
Dinner on the evening of April 22nd at 
the Building Trades Club Rooms at 2 Park 
Avenue. Mr. Brick, Vice-President of the 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Company, further 
stated that an outsanding Executive in the 
Textile Industry will address this gather- 
ing. 

On behalf of the New York Alumni 
Club, Mr. Brick extended the invitation 
to attend the Dinner to all members of 
the Club, Alumni of the Institute, and 
guests in the industry. The New York 
Club has been steadily growing and now 
numbers over one hundred and fifty active 
members. Serving with Mr. Brick on this 
Dinner Committee are: Edgar L. Schlesin- 
ger, Cohn-Hall-Marx Co.; Arthur Ernst, 
Textron Inc.; Edwin Wilkinson, National 
Assn. Wool Manufacturers; Edward S. 
Lukens, Cannon Mills; Max Schuster, Can- 
tor Greenspan Co., Inc. 


@ Board Member, Bocon 
Chemical 


Directors of the Bocon Chemical Corp. 
have elected John B. Wathey as a mem- 
ber of the Board, Ernest J. Conway, pres- 
ident, announced recently. Mr. Wathey is 
vice president in charge of research and 
development of the company, manufac- 
turers of Boconize, durable mothproofing 
compound for the textile industry. 


e Flat Bed Press 


To meet a requirement for a flat bed 
press to be used by textile laboratories 
in conducting shrinkage tests using pro- 
cedures outlined by the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
and Federal Specification CCC-T-191a, the 
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United States Testing Company, Inc., 1415 
Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J., has devel- 
oped an improved flat bed press. 

The improved flat bed press can be 
furnished for operation using 110 V. or 
220 V. current. A thermostat maintains 
the uniform temperature required. The 
size of this press permits the flat pressing 
of a 20” x 20” square and smaller. 

No special installation is required. The 
press can be located on a laboratory table 
and plugged into the nearest electrical 
outlet. It is stated that it is easy to op- 
erate, saves time and permits more accu- 
rate measuring of the test specimen. 

Descriptive literature is available. 


@ Delta Kappa Phi Convention 


The Delta Kappa Phi Fraternity will 
hold its Annual Convention at the Ger- 
mantown Cricket Club, 
Morris Sts., Germantown, Pa., on Satur- 
day, April 10th. The convention is being 
sponsored by Alpha Chapter of the Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute. 

A business meeting will be held at 2:00 
P.M. and there will be a banquet and 
entertainment in the evening. 


Manheim and 


Representatives from Delta Chapter at 
New Bedford Textile Institute, Alpha 
Chapter at Philadelphia Textile Institute, 
Beta Chapter at Lowell Textile Institute, 
from the United 


and alumni members 


States and Canada will attend. 


e New Avisco Publication 


“Spinning Rayon Staple on the Cotton 
System”, the first basic American hand- 
book on the subject, has been published 
by the American Viscose Corporation’s 
textile research department at Marcus 
Hook, Pa. It is a compilation of technical 
data accumulated by the _ corporation 
through thousands of studies since it be- 
gan producing rayon staple in 1935. The 
first chapter tells the extraordinary story 
of the development of rayon staple from 
a novelty in the twenties to a U. S. pro- 
duction in 1946 of 150,000,000 pounds. 

The 148-page book contains detailed 
information of importance to fabric de- 
signers and processors as well as to 
spinners. There are chapters on how rayon 
staple is made, with a production flow 
chart; on the general properties and phy- 
sical characteristics of Avisco rayon sta- 
ple; on the various types and sizes made; 
on weaving spun rayon yarns; on stock, 
yarn and piece dyeing, on printing spun 
rayon fabrics, and a discussion of the 
great variety of those fabrics. Samples of 
a number of these are pictured in full 
color. A table gives the specifications for 
weaving thirty-one standard fabrics from 
challis to suitings. 
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e Retired by Sandoz 


Dr. John Ernest Meili, who, hav- 
ing reached the age limit, has been 
retired by the Sandoz Chemical 
Works, Inc. He served with Sandoz 
upward of 10 years, as a technician 
to the dyeing and finishing trade. 
Previous to this he had been chief 
chemist of the United Piece Dye 
Works. Dr. Meili intends to remain 
active as a Consulting Chemist. 





The book is not only fully indexed but 
also contains a special index to thirty-five 
figures or charts, plus an explanation of 
the various terms used in them. Most of 
these charts are grouped just ahead of 
the index. 

“Spinning Rayon Staple on the Cotton 
System” will be sent free to all tech- 
nically qualified people who request it of 
American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth 
York 1, New York, on 
their business letterheads. 


Avenue, New 


@ Conference on Test Methods 


At a conference in New York on March 
12th, 
with manufacture, testing, processing, and 
distribution of textile materials asked the 


national organizations concerned 


American Standards Association to arrange 
for representation at the first meeting of 
the Committee on Textiles of the Inter- 
national Organization for Standardization. 
through 
12, at Buxton, England, immediately fol- 


This meeting will be held June 7 


lowing the annual convention of the Brit- 
ish Textile Institute. American delegates 
to the international meeting are invited 
to attend the British meetings. Industrial, 
technical, and educational groups in the 
textile field will be invited to name the 
American delegates. 

Because of the large number of textile 
test methods which have been developed 
in the United States and the extensive 
laboratory and research facilities in this 
country, the American delegation will be 
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instructed to ask that the secretariat for 
textile test 
methods be assigned to the United States. 


the international work on 
They will also ask for the secretariat for 
the international definition of rayon. 

It was pointed out at the conference 
that the work of the International Or- 
Standardization will he 
directed toward correlating the standards 
of the various member countries rather 
than setting up international standards. 
The secretariat for a project carries with 
it responsibility for seeing that the work 
on the project moves forward. The ISO is 
made up of the national standardizing 
bodies of 26 countries. 

Representatives of the following groups 
took part in the conference: 

National Federation of Textiles; The 
Rayon Yarn Producers Group; National 
Retail Dry Goods Association; American 
Council of Commercial Laboratories; Tex- 
tile Section, New York Board of Trade; 
American Society for Testing Materials; 
American Association of Textile Tech- 
nologists; Distributors Institute, 
Inc.; American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials; National Bureau of Standards. 


ganization for 


Textile 


@ Editor and General 
Secretary, SDC 


Cyril J. W. Hooper was appointed Edi- 
tor and General Secretary of the Society 
of Dyers and Colourists at the beginning 
of 1948. Dr. Hooper was born in London 
in 1913, and received his education at 
Tottenham County School and the Royal 
College of Science, where he obtained the 
degree of A.R.C.S., B.Sc. with Honors in 
Chemistry, and Ph.D., D.L.C. in Physical 
Chemistry. After some experience in in- 
dustry, he became reader with Messrs. 
Charles Griffin & Co. Ltd., for whom he 
edited a wide range of scientific and tech- 
nical text-books. He later became Tutor 
in Chemistry at University Correspon- 
dence College, Cambridge, where amongst 
other activities he prepared a new course 
covering the whole chemistry syllabus for 
the B.Sc. Special examination of the Uni- 
versity of London. His last post was as 
Librarian and Information Officer in the 
Research and Development Department 
of Ascot Gas Water Heaters, Ltd. 


@ Philadelphia Quartz 
Representative 

The Philadelphia Quartz Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Miller E. Bar- 
ton to its sales staff. Mr. Barton has as- 
sumed duties as a representative in the 
Midwest territory. He is residing at 1705 
Arlington, Independence, Missouri. 

Discharged from the Naval Services as 
a Lieutenant (JG) in 1946, Mr. Barton re- 
turned to the University of Missouri where 
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he finished his course and obtained a 
Bachelor of Arts Degree in Chemistry. 
After joining the Philadelphia Quartz 
Company, he completed a period of tech- 
nical and sales training involving the 
uses of silicates of soda in industry. 

Mr. Barton’s territory will include the 
states of Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Iowa. He will assist Mr. Clement F. Love- 


ly, senior representative in this area. 


e Lithium Hypochlorite 
Report 


A comprehensive report on Lithium 
Hypochlorite has been prepared by the 
Product Development Department of The 
Solvay Process Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation, and is designed to 
give prospective users accurate data on 
the chemical and physical properties of 
this material. 

Since Lithium Hypochlorite is not be- 
ing made commercially, this report has 
been prepared primarily for technical and 
research men as a guide to possible ap- 
plications in such fields as farm and in- 
dustrial sanitation, home laundering and 
bleaching, and in specific germicidal and 
fungicidal applications. 

A free copy of this book may be ob- 
tained by writing Product Development 
Department, The Solvay Process Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 40 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


© DCAT Dinner 


Over 2100 persons in the drug, chem- 
ical, cosmetic and related industries from 
all parts of the country attended the 22nd 
Annual Dinner of the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades Section, New York Board 
of Trade, Inc., held Thursday, March 
llth in the Grand Ballroom of The 
Waldorf-Astoria. Fred J. Stock (Vice-Pres- 
ident, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.), Chairman 
of the Section, presided. 

The principal speaker was Leland 
Stowe, foreign correspondent and author, 
who addressed the gathering on the sub- 
ject of conditions “Behind the Czech Trag- 
edy”. 

Lloyd I. Volckening (President, The 
Ivers-Lee Co.) was in charge of Dinner 
Arrangements. Rotert B. Magnus, (Vice- 
President Magnus, Matee & Reynard, Inc.) 
headed the Reception Committee. Officers 
of the leading national associations re- 
lated to the drug, chemical and cosmetic 
industry were seated on the dais. 

The Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section, New York Board of Trade, Inc., 
is composed of more than 725 firms, com- 
prising 16 divisions of the drug, chemical, 
cosmetic and related fields. 
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e@ Arnold, Hoffman 
Promotions 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Incorporated, 
announces the promotion of Earle D. Mc- 
Leod to the post of Assistant to the 
President. Mr. McLeod has been Research 
Director at Arnold, Hoffman since 1942. 
He is succeeded in that position by Chaun- 
cey E. Allard, who previously acted as 
Research Supervisor. 











Earle D. McLeod 


Mr. McLeod graduated from M. I. T. 
in 1933 and first worked in the labora- 
Mills. He 
charge of production and laboratories at 
the Masury-Young in Charleston, 


tories of Pacific later was in 
Co., 
Massachusetts, and came to the research 
staff of Arnold, Hoffman in 1938. 





Chauncey E. Allard 


Mr. Allard graduated from R. I. State 
College in 1936 and took his M. S. in 
1938. He was employed by Schering Phar- 
maceutical Corporation for four years be- 
fore coming to the Arnold, Hoffman re- 
search staff in 1942. He has worked with 
Mr. McLeod ever since and was made Re- 
search Supervisor in 1946. 


Both men have their offices in the Provi- 
dence headquarters of the company. 
@ Harris Research Additions 


The Harris Research Laboratories, 
Washington, D. C., announce the follow- 
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ing additions to their staff: as research 
associate, Thomas Eble, bio-chemist; as 
laboratory technician, Virginia Giles. Mr. 
Eble was formerly employed at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and at the 
Food and Drug Administration of the 
Federal Security Agency, where he worked 
on anti-biotics. Miss Giles has specialized 


in home economics. 


Announcement is also made of the ac- 
quisition of an additional 3,000 square 
feet of floor space. The new space will be 
used to expand present library and ma- 
chine shop facilities and to accommodate 
a new physics laboratory. 


@ Standards for Nylon 
Hosiery 


Hugo Hemmerich, Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, Reading, Pennsylvania, represent- 
ing the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, has been appointed chair- 
man of a newly organized committee to 
develop standards for women’s nylon ho- 
siery under the procedure of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association. The National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers is 
sponsoring the work of the committee. 
Edmund L. No Mend Hosiery, 
Inc., Philadeiphia, also representing the 


Lauber, 


Association, is secretary. 


Representatives of manufacturers, dis- 
tributor, and consumer groups are mem- 


bers of the committee. 


e Atlas Takes Over National 
Weathering Unit 


An announcement has recently been 
made by the National Carbon Co. that 
the Atlas Electric Devices Co., 361 W. 
Superior St., Chicago, has taken over the 
manufacture and sales of the National 
Weathering Unit Model X1A including 
repair parts, supplies and service to pres- 
ent users. Atlas is well known in the field 
as the originator of weathering and fad- 
ing equipment, and for over twenty-five 


years has manufactured the Weather- 
Ometer, Fade-Ometer and _ Launder- 
Ometer. 

Atlas is now redesigning the Model 


X1A to incorporate the automatic cycling 
and other control features of the Atlas 
Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer but is retain- 
ing as a light source the well-known Na- 
tional Sunshine carbon arc. This rede- 
signed weathering unit will be an addi- 
tion to the regular Atlas line of Weather- 
Ometers, Fade-Ometers, and  Launder- 
Ometers. 


The publication of this issue was delayed due 


to a work stoppage in New York printing shops. 
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SANDOZ 


Rosenblum of California made up 
this suit and topper from Milliken’s 
100% virgin wool covert — a sleek, 
fine-textured fabric that sends a young 
lady into April with feel-right, look- 
right confidence. 

The color is called “Cornfield”... 
Milliken’s idea of the “light look” for 
spring. And for the dyestuffs that make 
clear and true 
and fast-to-wear — Milliken includes 


such colors possible 


Sandoz among its suppliers. From the 
broad Sandoz line, Milliken selects 
colors which please boss dyers for their 
efficient processing properties as much 
as they please designers for their fash- 
ion-rightness. 

For clear light shades on ladies’ wear, 
many mills standardize on — 

ALIZARINE LIGHT BLUE 4GL 

AZO RUBINOLE 26S 
XYLENE LIGHT YELLOW 2G 


RF Oe ae Ses 


® 


Bas 


‘3 


* 


ee Pies é pas 





The level dyeing of this combination 
minimizes seconds and re-dyes and 
produces maximum light fastness for 
acid piece dyes. 

For acid, chrome or direct dyes... or 
auxiliary chemicals ... for both natural 
and synthetic fibres... be guided by 
the successful “color achievements” 
you see in these Sandoz advertisements. 

You are invited to call upon our ap- 
plication laboratories. 
























































SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 VAN DAM STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los Angeles, Toronto. 


yed due 


2 shops Other branches at Providence, Paterson, Chicago. 
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TI 


for Improving softness and handle of 
TEXTILES 
Improving afhnity of dyestuffs . 
Protecting dyestuffs from action 
of copper equipment 


OPPERS Ammonium Thiocyanate 


greatly increased whiteness 
lower content of insolubles 


Phone or send in your inquiries. 


Samples gladly furnished. 


K - KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


—, TAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





FADE-OMETER 


for accelerated color fading 


© Originated and made 
solely by Atlas. Used 
all over the world and 
accepted as the stand- 
ard color testing ma- 
chine by the textile in 
dustry for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En- bi i A BZ : 

closed Violet Carbon Z§ \WA 

Arc the closest ap- 

proach to natural sun- di S Sey e " n vn y 
light. Temperature e uce 

automatically con 
trolled. No loss of light 


intensity of arc during 
life otf machine. 





Put Foxwell Guiders to work in your mill and 
count your profits in fewer seconds, lower produc- 
tion costs. Selvedges arc kept even automatic ally. 
Can be aed with any machine into — cloth 
is fed between rollers. Operate on air pressure 
of 15 to 17 Ibs. 





ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ATLAS-OMETERS Butterworth ae 
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H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 
Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820 
Main Office and Works: Philadelphia 25, 
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47° £ “NATIONAL” GRAPHITE BUBBLE CAPS AND TRAYS 


“National” Graphite and ‘‘Karbate” Impervious 
Graphite bubble caps and trays last equally well 
in towers where either acid or alkaline conditions 
exist or where these conditions exist alternately. 
They are widely used in the organic and inorganic 
chemical fields, in scrubbing, absorption, and 
distillation towers. 


Easier to install because of the one-piece bubble 


cap -construction. 
Light weight ‘with adequate strength. 


Highly resistant to thermal shock. 


2 No metallic contamination or plugging of slots 
by the products of corrosion. 


i 
i 
i| 
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A typical installation of 
“National” bubble caps and 
trays in a brick-lined tower. 
Monolithic or fabricated trays 
are easily adapted to all types 
of tower construction, including 
standard “Karbate” towers. 











Cutaway section of a “National” bubble 


cap, illustrating the exceptionally 
——— “Nati ” "Karbate” : " b . 
The terms ational” and ""Karbate”’ are registered trade-marks of strong one-piece construction. 


These products sold in Canada by Canadian 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
National Carbon Company Limited 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON “NATIONAL” GRAPHITE AND “KARBATE” IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE BUBBLE CAPS AND TRAYS, 
WRITE TO NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY INC., DEPT AD. 
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VULCANOLS 
for sizing and finishing 


VULCANOLS have proven to be efficient for the produc- 
tion of durable, flexible finishes on tickings, shade cloths, book 






cloths, baggings, pile fabrics, hair cloths, label cloths and carpets. 





for starch s1z1ng mixes 


VULCANOLS are economical plasticizers and binders 


providing finishes of increased resistance to mechanical removal. 






\N SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION \ wiea company inc. 


TRENTON. AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


KALPINOL 


TROUGH SOLUTION 
FOR KNITTING 


NYLON 


Knitting Mill Conditions Vary Greatly 
Nylon Thrown by Different Throwsters Varies 














STEEL STOCK DYE KETTLE | 
Sig eo “Outstanding | 
Quality” 










It has been necessary for us to make several 
types of KALPINOLS to meet these conditions. 


One knitting mill has all nylon yarn from the 
























Installation at 



















mS ee same throwster but mill conditions are different 

Dg mn . “ in three sections of the mill, necessitating the use 
| here is the unsolicited of three types of KALPINOL, each giving equally 
.—_— 2 a good results in the section in which it is used. 
h Stainless Steel Stock 
















Let us help you. 






For cleaning nylon size from your needles, sinkers, 
bits, etc., use K.N.K. (KALI NEEDLE KLEANER). 
It can be used straight or mixed with equal parts 










who are using this 
H equipment, that this 
4 dye kettle has no equal. 
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R * eg. U.S. Pat. Of. of water without separating. 
7 -atents 3£2410214, s 
h 2275818 and 1863784. ~e HYDROXY HAND CREAM—for operators handling | if 

RI ‘2 ¢ S anal LOMBARD nylon, to keep their —— smooth. aii 

~ eal KALI MANUFACTURING COMPANY a 
‘ Manufacturing Chemists (4) 
eiieoanaldl 427 Moyer St. Philadelphia 25, Pa. NY 
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In the 


finishing of piece goods, and as a rinse after dyeing on 
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It can be used over a wide pH 


STANTEOSINE has various applications in the 
processing of silk, nylon, rayon, acetate, cotton- and 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


STANTEOSINE is stable in hard water and in solu- 
tions of calcium, magnesium and other salts, making 
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fibers gives it greater permanency than other types 


it very adaptable for heavy finishes, especially where 
raw stock, yarns and piece goods, STANTEOSINE 


wool fabrics and all types of mixed goods. 
gives a soft, silky finish free from odor. 


extreme softness using small amounts. 


weight is desired. 


of softeners. 
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MACBETH CORPORATION 


227 West 17th Street Ch ae (le ae Pe ee 
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EXPORTERS—IMPORTERS 


RMA 
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Aniline Colors * Dyestuffs * Pigments 


end The name that means 


leadership in 


CHEMICAL 
‘| SPECIALTIES 


for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


“Always Reliable’ 


Textile Chemical Auxiliaries 


MOM 
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DMX 


KW 


CHEM-COL COMPANY, INC. 


82 WALL STREET NEW YORK (5), N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: COLORANTES NEW YORK. ALL CODES 


AK 


SS 


WW 
XX XX 


DR 


ATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
22 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


nor 
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FOR PRINTING 


Sor clremly ship 


OUMMIMS 


adds sharpness of detail and brilliance of 
color to the now look—before it is fashioned from 


wool, cotton and rayon. 


remains stable in the presence of acids and 
alkalies. It excels in printing Rapidogen, Indigosol, 
Napthol, Chrome, Acid and Basic colors on all types 
of fabrics. It also yields jet blacks with extremel) 


sharp outlines. 


is a colorless, clear-cooking thickener that 
serves as a replacement or extender for considerably 
Ygore expensive Tragacanth, Locust Bean and other 
natal and synthetic gums-for ither roller machine 
or screeh, printing. It produces a high viscosity with 
loy-s6Tids ~ deposits only a thin film on the cloth 
/. and leaves thie printed portion of even the sheer- 


est of fabrics soft and pliable. 


National also produces: FIBERTEX foPfigishing sheer cot- 
ton, rayon crepes and spun rayon blends~AMBERTEX 
a heavy-bodied thickener for white discharge antxgt 
color printing; VAT THICKENER 36 for vat colors on 
cotton and rayon; TABLE ADHESIVE for screen printing; 
FLOCK ADHESIVE 970 for chenille flock printing. 


Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Boston, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, New Orleans, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, San Francisco and other principal cities. In 
Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Vancouver and Montreal. In Holland: Nationale 
Zetnteclindustrie, N. V., Veendam. 


tonal 


STARCH PRODUCTS 


STARCHES —AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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these advantages 
of ANCAT 502 


¥ Compatibie with soaps, anionic 
compounds (duller), resin finishes. 


V Will remain soluble in 
mildly acid solution, down to pH 5. 


F Exhaustive on cotton, rayon, and wool 
in the same way as cationics. 


fF Finish produced is equal in feel and 
wash-resistance to the cationics. 


F Excellent on white goods. 
B® May be used with gas inhibitors. 


DE PAUL 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


44-27 PURVIS STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


PROGRESS 
THROUGH 
RESEARCH 
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BUY — TRADE 


DYESTUFFS 


DIRECT — VAT — CHROME 
ACID — NAPHTHOL — ETC. 


SELL — 


CHEMICALS 
CAUSTIC SODA — SODA ASH, 


Sodium Sulphide, Beta Naphthol, Formic 
Acid, Titanium Dioxide, etc. 


SANDERS & SLOAT, INC. 
180 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


Phone: BEekman 3-5894 
Cable: PORTRADERS 


QUALITY 


RICHMOND >PRODUCT s 


“MERCOPEN. 


For mercerizing 
* 
The mercerizing penetrant 
which is water soluble 


Faster Penetration 
Easier rinsibility 
No scum in caustic 


Ask for samples 


Southern Office: 
617 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Phone 2-1428 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-33 FRANKFORD AVE PHILADELPHIA 25 PA 
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NEW HORIZONS --- 


With their long- -range *telescopes” of chemistry 
and research, industry is forever probing into dis- 
tance and the future—scanning new horizons for 
objectives hitherto considered impossible to attain. 


Perhaps these lenses of science are seeking 4 
newer and better plastic—4 tougher kind of 
metal or more potent insecticide—4 more exotic 
perfume or an “antidote” against germ warfare .-- 


Heyden chemicals have always played a major 
role in these unpredictable developments. They 
will continue to anticipate the demands for finer 
chemicals by the process industries and their 


tireless research laboratories. 
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OF IMPORTANCE TO 
TEXTILE PROCESSING 


Heyden Formaldehyde 


for water repellents, glazes, 
resins. anti-mildew agents: 


Formic Acid 


for dyeing of acid colors: 

wool treatment for moth 

proofing: emulsions for im- 
pregnating fabrics. 


Hexamethylenetetramine ae 


for water repellents; pro- 
duction of fast prints. 


Chlorinated Aromatics - - - 
for manufacture of dyes. 


Technical Literature, shipping details and 
prices upon request 


id + Benzyl! Chloride 


« Medicinal Creosotes 


« Paraf 


Win « ro 
Pentaeruthritols <5] 


Prati lela 
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Glycerophos 
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Now/ the \MPROVED 
Allcraft “INCONEL” Pail 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 


DYESTUFFs 


for al] branches of 





Incénel® pails end harmful metallic contamination of dye- TEXTILE D 

stuffs, sizing and bleaches. They are especially suitable for YEING 
use in connection with acid dyeing as well as the application AND 

of diazotized, developed colors, and sulfur colors. Inconel PRINTIN 

resists corrosion by dilute hypochlorites, sizing, and other . — 
compounds and solutions used to impregnate fabrics. Be- PA PER 

cause of their long life, Al/craft Inconel pails are exception- AND L EAT HE R 
ally economical. 

Improved Allcraft Inconel pails are made in five capac- 
ities—10, 12, 14, 16, and 20 quarts. They are available from 
coast-to-coast. Write today for the name of your nearest 
distributor. 


* 


Specialjz; 
‘Zing in 
fast ¢ 
Olors 


NOVA 
147.153 wore GHEMICAL C 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. ORPO 
. -—=" “ Pat. Off WAREHOUSES 1 NEW Yor oR ATION 
K end ¢ 14,.~. 
* MARLOTTE Ne Yy 
ont stavice 


(8ONICKEL~14 CHROMIUM) reer 





QUALITY PROOUC TES 





SOMETHING NEW! 
For More BRILLIANT WHITE 


use 


AFTER CHLOR-T 


after Hypochlorite Bleach 
and 


PEROX-T 


after Peroxide Bleach 
* 


Write for samples and 






UNITED * 
’ CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 









complete information CORPORATION 
iii di Main Office: 
outnern ice: 
617 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Phone 2-1428 753 MONTGOMERY ieee JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 
° ant: 





YORK AND GOLGATE STREETS -* JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. | GREENSBORO, N. Cre PAWTUCKET, R. I. | 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. PA Agents: CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO., AURORA, ILL. j 
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Are 
of “DY 
ENERS 


Send 


to: 


El 


DYESTUF 


1209-1. 





April 5, 1 





REDUCE HOSIERY 
SECONDS OR IRREGULARS 


Are you looking for something special in the line 
| of “DYESTUFFS” or “PENETRANTS” or “SOFT- 
ENERS”? 


Send your inquiries or samples to be matched 


to:- 


EUGENE VELLNER 


Mrcr. & Imp. 





with 


NYLON OIL #82 


With Nylon Oil 482, seconds 


DYESTUFFS CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


or irregulars can be reduced 


to as little as 2% in running 


1209-11-13 N. 4th St. 1210-20 N. Orianna St. 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 10, 15, and 20 denier nylon. 


W 


This oil is specially blended 
“ESTABLISHED 1917 to avoid the effects of dying 
“Prompt Laboratory Service” and preboarding and is ex- 
ceptionally effective in pre- 
venting pick-ups and pulled 


threads after knitting. Used 


Shepard Chemical Corporation 


. OD 


sine EXPORTERS 


y 


DYESTUFFS 
CHEMICALS 


and 


ALLIED PRODUCTS 


INQUIRIES INVITED ON ALL 
CHEMICAL EXPORT REQUIREMENTS 


SHEPARD CHEMICAL 


ces? Pee ATI oe 
117 Liberty St., New York 6, WOrth 4-3950 


Cable Address: SHEPCHEM — All Codes 





straight, notin anemulsion. 
The oil cup illustrated above 
is available in quantity for 


for full fashioned or seam- 





less hosiery machines. If 
Felt piece exten- ‘ 7 
; : you would like to test Nylon 
ding from oil cup 


is eusmmeand with Oil #82, we'll gladly send 


Nylon Oil #82. 


Thread passes 


you a sample. Write today. 


through slit in the 
portion of felt pro- 


truding from cup. 


Specialties for 
SCOURING 
STRIPFING 

PENETRATING 
FINISHING 
LUBRICATION 


Oils for all textile conditioning requirements 


O. F. ZURN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


Knoxville, Tenn. @ Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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PENETRANTS ® DETERGENTS ® SOFTENERS © REPELLENTS @ FINISHES 


it 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





a 





® CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 6 





CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE—For 
Dyers, Chemists, Colorists, Managers, Superintendents and 
others seeking positions and for employers seeking men. 
Many positions paying attractive salaries open for capable 
men. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Over 45 years in business. 





WANTED 
TRICOT KNIT GOODS DYER 
Must be capable of supervising dyehouse with produc- 
tion of approximately sixty thousand pounds per week 
on both underwear and outerwear fabrics. Excellent 
opportunity for the right man. Prominent company. 
Qualified applicants should submit full information giving 


experience, age, marital status and references. 
Write Box No. 397 





POSITION WANTED: Superintendent of dyeing or 
dyeing head, technical college graduate, age 44, 22 years’ 
experience on piece goods, cotton and synthetics, com- 
mercials and vats, naphtols. Excellent references. Cali- 
fornia preferred. Write Box No. 414. 


WANTED: Rayon development man, practical man with 
research background for rayon laboratory and dye shop 
on broad woven fabrics. Doctors degree and shop ex- 
perience preferred. State full background and _ salary. 
Write Box No. 415. 


TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Wanted 
by well-established sizing specialists to help develop line 
of textile auxiliaries and finishes. Require: young man, 
at least 5 to 10 years’ experience in wet processing and 
finishing, good sales personality. Good salary for right 
man, excellent future. Southeast. Write Box 344. 








POSITION WANTED: Cotton and rayon piece goods 
finishing control chemist with 23 years’ experience. Col- 
lege graduate, able to assume charge of laboratory. Prefer 
location north of Virginia along seaboard. Write Box 349. 


XLII AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


POSITION WANTED: Registered Patent Agent, Chem- 
ist, two scientific degrees, extensive patent experience in 
chemical and mechanical arts, available for part-time work. 
Write Box No. 406. 








OPPORTUNITY FOR TEXTILE CHEMICAL 

SPECIALTY SALESMAN 
The man we are looking for is at present employed, has 
had ten years or so successful experience in the building 
up of a following either in New England, southern terri- 
tory, or Pennsylvania. To such a man we offer an oppor- 
tunity of a connection with a progressive, well equipped 
and financially sound manufacturer with the know-how 
to make a complete line of textile auxiliaries. To the 
right man we offer a liberal drawing and commission 
arrangement with a chance to obtain an interest in our 
business. 


Write Box No. 412 





POSITION WANTED: As hosiery dyer possessing 
laboratory research and color control. Seventeen years 
as head dyer for a large hosiery manufacturer in the 
South. Excellent references as to ability and character. 
Write Box No. 402. 


POSITION WANTED: Experienced dye tester with de- 
gree, postgraduate work, technical sales experience, knowl- 
edge of South American languages. Desires position in 
technical sales, exports, or testing. Write Box No. 418. 


BOX DYER WANTED: 2nd shift, for modern plant in 
Metropolitan area. Work on acetates, Rayons, Suitings. 
State qualifications in first letter. Write Box No. 419. 


TEXTILE CHEMIST: Well established manufacturer 
NYC area seeking textile chemist with extensive knowl- 
edge and experience in manufacture and development of 
textile auxiliaries. Knowledge of dyeing and finishing 
preferable. Excellent prospects for right man. Write Box 
No. 420. 
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ANILINE OIL 


CRESYLIC ACID 





XYLIDINE 





COALTAR CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
William D. Neuberg, President 

GRAYBAR BLDG., 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 

TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 5-9508 

CABLE: “‘COALTARKEM”’ 







@ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS e 





NOTICE 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
ARE RESTRICTED TO 


HELP WANTED — POSITIONS WANTED 
MACHINERY (wanted or for sale) 


OTHER TYPE COPY WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED. 


American Dyestuff Reporter 





POSITION WANTED: Chemist-colorist, college gradu- 
ate, over ten years experience in the color application field 
relative to color matching, dyestuff identification and evalu- 
ation. Desires opportunity with textile dyeing establish- 
ment. Write Box No. 421. 











_ 


Unvarying Quality — 


During the 67 years since SOLVAY 
produced the first American alkali, the high standard 
of the products bearing the SOLVAY label has not 
varied. It is this consistently uniform high quality that 
has kept SOLVAY the leader in the field over a period 


of more than two génerations. 


Soda Ash Specialty Cleansers 
Chlorine Sodium Bicarbonate 
Caustic Soda Ammonium Chloride 
Sodium Nitrite Potassium Carbonate 
Caustic Potash Para-dichlorobenzene 
Calcium Chloride Ammonium Bicarbonate 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


og LV. 








ALKALIES CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1881 
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Over 100% MORE TYPE 
SPACE now available for your 2 d 


advertising message! 





perio po uf 


enti? on yl | ile 


ray Now Subject to 
iy AGENCY COMMISSION 


of 15% 





THE INDEX OF COMPANIES 
WHO USED SPACE IN THE 
LAST EDITION IS A “WHO’S 
WHO” IN THE AMERICAN 
TEXTILE CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY. 


* 


Full page—$200. Half page—$125. 
Color—$60 net. Bleed—10% additional 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 


Full page type size—7” wide x 10” deep 
Half page vertical—3%Q” wide x 10” deep 
Half page horizontal—7” wide x 43/4,” deep 
Bleed—8l,” x 1114” 

Screen—110 

Forms close May 1, 1948. 


Regular 7” x 10” advertising plates can be 
used—also regular vertical and horizontal 
half page plates, No quarter pages will be 
accepted. 


Send space reservation to 
Howes PUBLISHING COMPANY 
One Madison Avenue. New York 10, N. Y. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Aktivin Division, Heyden 
Chem. Corp., 

Aleo Oil & Chemical Corp 

Alrose Chemical Co 


Amalgamated Chemical Co..... 
American Aniline & Extract Co 
American Aniline Products Co.. 
American Cyanamid Company 
American Dyestuff Reporter 
American Dyewood Co. 
American Viscose Corp. 
Analyte Instruments, Ine 

Aqua Sec Corporation 

Arabol Mfg. 

Aridye Corp. 

Arkansas Co., 

Arno!d, Hoffman & Co., . 
Atlas Color & Chemical Co..... 
Atlas Electric Devices Co 
Augusta Chemical Company... . 
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Barnes Tex. Associates, Inc.... 
Becco Sales Corp 


Bernard Color & Chemical Corp. 


Bick & Co., Ine 
Borden & Remington Co....... 
Borne Scrymser 
Bryant Chemical Corporation... 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.... 


Butterworth. H. W., & Sons Co. 
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Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co 

Calgon, Ine. 

Campbell, John, & Co., 

Carbic Color & Chemical 
Co., Ine. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemical 
Corp. 

Celanese Corp. of America 

Chemicolloid Laboratories, Inc.. 

Ciba Co., 

Clarion Chemical Corp 

Colloids, Inc. 

Commonwealth Color & 
Chemical Co. 

Continental 
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Darpro Chemical Corp 
Dexter Chemical Corp 
Dow Chemical Co 
Draper Soap 
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Machine Co. 
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*AQUAROL: A water repellent for processing woolen, 
cotton and rayon fabrics, also produces excellent re- 
sults in splashproofing or finishing all types of hosiery. 


*PARAMINE T A: A cation active softener for process- 
ing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain a soft, smooth, 
pieasing finish. 


ANTHOMINE: Auxiliary used in all wool dyeing 
processes to produce a uniform shade and impart a 
soft pleasing hand to stock, yarn and cloth. Improves 
exhaustion of dye bath and increases color yield. Very 
effective for levelling shade of tippy and mixed wools. 


*PARAPON SA: A highly efficient leveler and softener 
for dyeing and finishing all types of yarn, cloth and 
hosiery to produce a uniform dyeing and a soft full 
hand. 


*ARIPEL F S: Finish and gas inhibitor for processing 
dyed acetate rayon—produces a soft, full feeling finish 
and prevents gas fading of the color. 


*LANITOL F: A synthetic detergent possessing excep- 
tional scouring and washing properties for processing 
wool, cotton, rayon or nylon. 


*ALGEPON V A: Auxiliary used in dyeing vat colors 
to retard reoxidation of the reduced bath and pro- 
duce a solid and uniform shade—also effective in strip- 
ping vat dyeings. 


*CULOFIX: Used as an after treatment in last rinse to 
prevent bleeding of direct dyed cotton or rayon in 
water. 


*DIAZONOL A C: For boiling out cotton cloth in pres- 
sure or open kiers to produce greater absorbency and 
cleaner material. Excellent for pre-boiling knitted 
cloth in preparation for chlorine bleach. Also used 
with good results for boiling out cotton or rayon 
cloth on the jig. 


*TETRANOL: A rapid wetting and penetrating agent. 
Active in acid, alkaline and salt solutions and not 
affected by hard water, may be used in all types of 
dyeing operations to insure positive penetration of 
color and a uniform and solid shade. 


And a complete line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners 
and Finishes for Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


@# REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Newark, Mew Jersey 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for Over 40 Years 
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Shepard Chemical Corp. 

Sindar Corporation .. 

Smith Drum & Co.. 

Solvay Sales Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L 

Standard Brands, Inc.. 

Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 

Stein Hall & Co., Inc. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp. 

Titan Chemical Products, Inc. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

United Chemical Prod. Corp. 

Van Viaanderen Machine Co. 

Eugene Velliner .. 

Virginia Smelting Co.. 

Wallerstein Co., Inc..... 

Warwick Chemical Co.. 

Watson-Park Company . 

Wolf & Co., Jacques... 

Young Aniline Works 

Young Co., J. S. 

Zinsser & Co., Inc. 

Zurn Co., O. F. 
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of all Tr, 
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—and Master, too! 


TRITON 770 


Mill men know TRITON 770 CONCEN- 
TRATE asa dependable detergent, wetting 
and emulsifying agent. But did you ever 
realize how many different jobs TRITON ’ 
770 CONCENTRATE does in the textile SKEIN PROCESSING | 
mill? Glance over the applications shown 1 a i 
on this page... they show some of the af ' 
processes in which this dependable chemi- 

cal helps in making textile mill operations 

more efficient and more economical. 

Write for full information on how you 


can use this fine chemicalto advantage. 


THE SERVICE THAT 
BUILT OUR BUSINESS 
ae LP CAN HELP YOURS 
a 


Our busi 
2uSINess has |} : 
S has bee ’ 
n built largely 


fad a al help we have been 
pagederdy, © our customers, rig] 
pe telr own plants in ad: 
: " F 
2am & Haas Products 
needs, Pe 


apling 
> their 


Our rey 


resentatives 
. es are > . 
technic re men with 


al traini 

experi ie and practical 

Kear in the use of industrial 

our ne in Call in a member of 

ad xti € chemicals department 

: ? You need assistance j -] 

ing or using = n choos. 
Bak — C} : 

Triton is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. t€mica ls ki r 

Fine Tex tiles 

Represented in Canada by Rohm & Hass Company of Canada, Ltd., Terento; and in South Americs 
by Cle. Rebm y Maas, SR. L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenss Aires, Argentioa, and agents le principal South American cities 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics * Synthetic Insecticides * Fungicides * Enzymes * Detergents 


Germicides « Chemicals for the Leather, Textile, Ceramic, Rubber, Paper, Petroleum and other Industries 





You know ahead of time... 


Moon-rise isn’t something that’s subject 
to “change without notice.” It’s certain 
—a predictable fact. 


When youre working with variables, 
and new problems are constantly arising, 
you look for the certain factors —factors 
that you can depend on. 


In our 40 years of experience in produc- 
ine Diastafor brand de-sizing agents, 
we've always borne in mind the variables 
that confront bleachers and dyers. 
Variables in water—differences in sizing 
.formulas—bring new problems to your 
mill with almost every batch of goods. 


You can't predict these problems ahead 
of time—but when you select a Diastafor 
de-sizing agent. we believe the results are 


DIASTAFOR 


A TRADE MARK OF STAND 


ARD BRANDS INCORP 


predictable. You can be sure of a fine 
finish —ahead of time. 


Diastafor brand de-sizing agents are 
available in several types to meet many 
different needs. They have been espe- 
cially developed to work easily and well 
in an unusually wide range of tempera- 
tures and pH—and give you a fine flawless 
finish on cottons, rayons, or mixed goods. 


Diastafor de-sizing is always kind to your 
fabrics—it won't cause impairment of 
tensile strength. And it’s economical— 
you can buy more enzymes per penny 
with Diastafor. Write us for prices. 
Standard Brands Incorporated, Diastafor 
Department, 595 Madison Avenue, New 


York 22, New York. 


ORATED 








For consistently 
thorough, economical, fast 
stripping of woolens, acetates, nylon, 
mixed fabrics, or re-worked wools, use 
powdered, dust-free Parolite as 
your stripping agent. 


EXTREMELY HIGH CONCENTRATION ... 
pound for pound, Parolite does seven times 
the work of liquid stripping agents. 


ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY makes Parolite 
easy to use in standardized procedure. 


STABLE IN STORAGE .. . long periods of 
storage have no appreciable affect 
upon the strength of Parolite. 


COMPLETELY SOLUBLE .. . Treated 
materials are left with no residue 


after stripping with Parolite. 


Remember these two important 
points: Parolite is a better 


stripping agent. It is made tiem SY 
only by Royce. A 12: 

Mice 
*Registered Trade Mark 


ROVES SUE BO, 


CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS OF NEOZYME* * VATROLITE* © DISCOLITE* * DRYTEX* 
FABRITEX* © GUMOLITE* * CASTROLITE* * VELVORAY®* © ZIPOLITE* 








